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ABBERTISING PAGS 


A POEM IN LOGS AND STONE 


THe Season of Outdoors tempts us now to work out our 
fireside dreams and fancies in solid logs and stone. In the 
early summer we plan, we select the site, and we long to 
begin! July, August, and September are the months in which 
the woods, the hills, and the lakes call with their most insis- 
tent cry to our love of all Nature, to our desire to tramp 
thru green fields and, woods, to swim lazily thru clear, 
sparkling water, or drift lazily downstream in a canoe. 

he crowning joy of all such pleasures is the return to 
your cabin and hearth, built in the spirit of the woods around 


cuvovea 


you, and story-telling your experiences of that day before a 
fire surrounded by a family as brown and happy and con- 
tented as you yourself. 

Such a vacation, be it for two weeks or a month, is a vaca- 
tion indeed—a rest that brings to the spirit a peace which 
will last the entire year thru. And not the least of these 
pleasures is the winter’s planning of the changes we will 
make in our cabin, how we will beautify it as the years go by 
until we have, in truth, created for ourselves a poem in logs 


and stone.—THE EDITORS. 


July, 1931, BetreR Homes anp GARDENS 





[Also see page 18] 














ALONG THE 
GARDEN PATH 


I ALWAYS like a rainy Saturday afternoon. Of course 
I plan so many things to do in the garden that I never 
get them accomplished, anyway, so that work in the 
cellar and garage is completely neglected. But when it 
is raining on a Saturday it is great to find that at last 
you can oil your garden tools, fix the latch on the bed- 
room window, touch up scratched woodwork, perhaps 
tidy the basement or home workshop. And surely a 
change of occupation of this sort is the most enjoyable 
loafing a gardener ever does. 


SPEAKING of summer rains, you no doubt have fre- 
quently noticed how tomatoes crack after a good down- 
pour. The weather being so hot and dry, the skin of 
the tomato becomes hard and cannot expand, altho the 
fruit of the tomato is actually taking up large quantities 
of water. Something has to happen, and it does—the 
tomato cracks. The same thing happens when you 
decide to water your neglected tomatoes. 

Moral: Only a thirsty tomato cracks. 


W HEREVER the lovely wisteria grows in the United 
States, from Massachusetts to Texas, the new gardener 
who has just planted it asks the question, “ When will my 
wisteria bloom?” And he who has a plant which has been 
established for eight or ten years repeats the question 
and adds, “Why does my wisteria refuse to bloom?” 

There are almost as many reasons why wisteria does 
not bloom as there are reasons for a headache. Unless 





it is artificially stunted in growth, it often takes 15 
years to bloom. Some years ago plant scientists found 
that fruit trees bear fruit only when there is a proper 
balance between growth and food storage. They dis- 
covered that young trees use all their food for growth 
and are unable to store enough to produce blossoms. 
Somewhat the same reasons may be given for the wis- 
teria’s tardy blossoming. 

Like the apple tree, the wisteria blooms from spurs. 
We can induce its precocious flowering by pruning the roots 
so that the top growth is retarded. Of course, this work should 
be done in the spring, but it can also be dore now. If you 
will take your pruning shears and cut a great deal of the 
summer growth from your plant, this will also check its 
growth, because summer pruning during rapid growth 
usually checks plant activity. 

Many nurseries supply grafted plants, and these blossom 
at a younger age than seedling plants. Many a person has 
decided to dig up a wisteria and has dug and dug, only to 
abandon the task because of the great depth of the roots. 
After giving it such harsh treatment, they have been sur- 
prised to find that their wisteria bloomed gayly next year. 
Perhaps there is no better way to get a wisteria to blossom 
than to become disgusted with it and pretend to dig it up 
to throw away. 


ARE you a plant taster? I am an exploring taster of wild 
things. I like to taste all sorts of garden plants, too. I cannot 
resist chewing a branch or twig if I am passing a sweetshrub. 

Perhaps you know how to tell the relatives of the peach 
and the plum from the apples and pears. The bark of the 
peach twig tastes like almonds with a bitter flavor, whereas 
the bark of the apple twig reminds one of the old licorice 
sticks of childhood. 

Of course you know the flavor of nasturtium flowers; you 
have sipped the nectar of a columbine; you have chewed 
Slippery Elm; you have eaten sweetflag root; you have 
stooped down in a grassy plot to taste the sour leaves of 
Oxalis. 

I know that the chokecherry will pucker my mouth, that 
the leaves of Sedum acre taste peppery, that the Japanese 
Quinces will tolerate only a tiny bite; even so, each year I 


The Delight of the Waters 


[ ANOTHER Piant LEGEND | 


In EGYPT the tradition runs that the Earth rose from the 
water and the various deities were seated upon waterlilies. The 
waterlily here referred to is the Lotus, or Nelumbium. 

The biblical reference “Cast thy bread upon the waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days” is thought to be based 
upon the fact that lotus seeds are often planted by placing a 
seed in a ball of clay and tossing it far out into the water. The 
seed grows, produces a new plant which blooms, and seeds 
again. The seed is used for making starch and later bread. 

I have never read a more lovely tribute to the waterlily than 
this: “ You may look upon a mountain and wish it were loftier 
or more precipitous; upon a river and wish it were clearer; 
upon a tree and desire for it some greater spread of its boughs, 
some richer shadings of its foliage. But you cannot look upon a 
waterlily and wish it to be other than it is.”” Thus has written 
Mrs. N. E. Lovejoy. 

The sunrise in Tibet, the French missionaries tell us, is cele- 
brated by each person in the village prostrating himself in the 
public square, and the holy invocation “O, Gem in the Lotus” 

oes murmuring over the valley like the sound of many bees. 

t is the utterance of an intense desire to be absorbed into the 
great Brahma, for Brahma was born from a lotus. This is his 
emblem and is sacred to all his followers. The mystic formula 
is carved on pavements and floats from the flags on the tem- 
ples. The wanderers to other lands carve the blessed words on 
cliff and stone. 

Miss Du Kane tells us that the Japanese consider the lotus 
to be the exemplification of the household proverb: “Even tho 
thou be born in a hovel, if thou hast wisdom thou canst rise 
to be the greatest. So from the mud grows the lotus into the 
pure and spotless flower.” 





must taste anew good and bad fruits and twigs and chew 
the soil which adheres to the sassafras root. I find so few 
things really poisonous that I regret that some people fear 
to taste the things of the garden and the wild. 


Ir YOU envy a friend who owns a magnolia, you might 
su7gest an adroit way by which you may sometime share his 
treasure. You might discover a branch hanging near the 
ground and ask the owner of the tree, “Do you ever layer 
your magnolias?” And if he answers, “No,” you can say, 
“T’ll show you how.” In which case you will of course layer 
three or four branches so as to be sure to have one plant for 
yourself as a result. 

First you bend the branch to the soil and make a rather 
long, oblique cut into it so that it is about half severed from 
the parent plant. You cover the injured part with sandy soil 
and allow the other end to extend out from the soil. It might 
be well to prune back the tip of the layered branch to reduce 
the loss of water from the leaves. Of course, magnolias will 
not root as quickly as many of the shrubs, such as climbing 
roses, forsythias, and garden pinks, but in a year’s time you 
will have thrifty young plants as a result of your layers. 


Dip you notice what Harry O’Brien says at the beginning 
of his garden calendar this month? He proposes a strange 
equation—‘ This month is to gardeners as mid-term exami- 
nations are to college students”; that is, the good gardeners 
begin to be differentiated from the poor ones. I would carry 
the simile still further and say that those who pass the mid- 
summer examinations will be sure to receive a graduation 
dress of marvelous color at the end of the season. I hope you 
all pass.— A. C. H. 





BetrerR Homes anv Garpens, July, 1937 
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‘“WE’VE BEEN PLANNING 
SO LONG ...WE WANT 


IT JUST RIGHT!” 


This new sink exclusive with Kohler has three-inch ledge, 


recessed fittings and disappearing hose. 


4 


Wuo will ever forget the thrills of home- 
building! Here at last is to be a whole 
house made to measure, tailored to the 
family, showing your wishes and fancies 
and style in every nook and corner. A 
place for living, as you like it. 

You will be very careful about basic 
things—the roof, the floors, the heating 
system, the plumbing. For you know 
the necessity for first-quality at critical 
points. This is one house that is built 
with an eye to tomorrow. And other 
people will see its character—people 
who just drop in, and those you invite 
for a real visit. They will know you 
better after meeting your home. 

Nowhere is carefulness more reveal- 
ing, more vital, than in the provisions 
made for cleanliness. Half-right plumb- 
ing is never good enough. That plain 
truth is the guiding star of all who make 
Kohler fixtures and fittings. It is the 
reason why architects and builders have 
all-Kohler bathrooms and kitchens in 
their own homes. It is your reason for 
comparing the quality, and comparing 
the costs. 

Some of the results of Kohler thor- 
oughness are evident at once .. . in the 
strength and grace of the larger pieces 

. in the soft, even colors . . . in the 
pure white . . . in the smooth, clear, 
gleaming surfaces . . . in the perfect 
harmony of design and detail. 

But other important strong points are 
hidden. Look for them. You learn that 
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if ae : tae fe 3 mee ake 
The DuosTRainerR makes all Konler sinks hold water. 
It has five-inch opening for fast outlet. 


Kohler vitreous china is twice fired under 
intense heat . . . that Kohler metal fit- 
tings are tough, rustless brass . . . that 
Kohler chromium plating has several 
times the resistance to wear of ordinary 
nickel . . . that the working parts are 
heavier, simpler, more certain—as nicely 
formed inside as out. 

Sooner or later, Kohler quality saves 
you trouble and money. The very finest 
fixtures and fittings cost little more than 
the doubtful kind. Their use cuts repair 
bills, avoids annoyance and even danger 
to health, increases property values— 
besides meaning better day-by-day ser- 
vice and extra luxury. 

There are Kohler 
sets made for every 
size and type of home, 
from cottage to man- 
sion. Your architect 
and plumbing con- 
tractor will help you 
choose all-Kohler 





The Mayrair matched set... . Notice the beautiful harmony achieved by flat surfaces, square 
edges, recessed panels, and similar details throughout. 





equipment that serves your needs 
and suits your tastes. Once your decision 
is made, be sure to get what you want by 
seeing the name Kohler in the specifica- 
tions—and by finding the same name 
on each piece and part when installed. 

Your copy of an interesting new book- 
let on modern home plumbing and its 
planning will be mailed on request. Write 
for it now, using coupon below... . 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis- 
consin. Makers of Kohler Electric Plants. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT POINTS 


1 Kohler designs are decorative, signifi- 
cant, correct. 


2 Kohler enamel is smooth, hard, fused 
with an everlasting bond. 


3 Kohler vitreous china is armored with 
an even, lustrous, lasting glaze. 


4 Kohler colors are soft, pleasing pastels. 
The white is a pure white. 


5 Kohler metal fittings match the fix- 
tures, in character and in quality. 


6 Kohler materials are the finest—Kohler 
workmanship most careful. 


7 Kohler products of this year are next 
year’s new ideas in plumbing. 


8 Kohler quality extends to kitchen and 


laundry. 
9 Kohler quality costs no more... and 


saves money later. 


10 Kohler products are handled by quali- 
fied plumbers. 


11 Backed by an entire community .. . 
beautiful Kohler Village. 

















KOHLER or KOHLER 


LOOK FOR THE KOHLER MARK ON EVERY FIXTURE AND FITTING 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Name 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet D-7, which will help 
me plan BEAUTIFUL AND DUTIFUL BATHROOMS AND KITCHENS, 





Address. 








See Advertising Index, page 75 
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North 


THIS month is to gardeners as the mid- 
term examinations are to college students— 
the good gardeners begin to be differenti- 
ated sharply from the poor ones. 

To prepare ground for a bed of bearded 
iris, dig the entire space 10 inches deep and 
rake thoroly. A little lime can be worked in. 
Do not use manure or peat; instead, work 
in a little complete plant food. 

Late this month or next give peonies an 
application of commercial plant food and 
continue cultivating to keep down weeds 
and conserve moisture. 

Any tulips or narcissus to be moved can 
be dug anytime now. Reset narcissus in 
August and tulips in late October or No- 
vember. 

Seedling delphiniums, especially the Eng- 
lish hybrids, from early sown seed, if trans- 
planted at once in nursery-bed rows and 
well cultivated will usually give fine bloom 


by fall. 


EARLY this month give chrysanthemums 
a second pinching back. 

In South Dakota early sweet corn, early 
cabbage, beans, and peas can be planted 
the first of the month and beets, arent 
carrots, spinach, and radishes by the fif- 
teenth. 

Give Japanese Iris plenty of water if you 
want ths best bloom. 

When spikes of gladiolus are 4 to 6 inches 
high, apply 4 pounds of a commercial plant 
food as a side dressing to every 100 square 
feet of bed. Repeat as buds appear. 

North Dakota gardeners can control 
those 4-inch green caterpillars that strip the 
leaves of cottonwoods, boxelders, and wil- 
lows by handpicking them now or touching 
them with a sponge soaked in kerosene. Just 
a touch will kill one. 

Denver gardeners note: If your tall phlox 
becomes covered with a dirty white powder, 
it is powdery mildew. Spray with potassium 
sulphide or dust with flowers of sulphur, 
advise plant pathologists at your state 
agricultural college. 


THE Ohio State University formula for a 
ison-bran mash for cutworms and grass- 
esins is to mix dry 1 quart of bran and 1 
level teaspoonful of paris green or white 
arsenic, Stir 2 tablespoonfuls of table sirup 
and \ of finely ground lemon or orange into 
1 pint of water. Pour the sweetened liquid 
over the posioned bran and mix thoroly. 

A new control method, originating in 
Minnesota, for red spider, is to spray 
forcibly with 1 pound of ordinary glue dis- 
solved in 10 gallons of water. 

Any newly planted evergreens, deciduous 
trees, shrubs, or hedges, and any established 
shrubbery or vines in a spot where rain does 
not reach them readily need thoro soaking 
with water about once a week—but not 
light sprinkling. 

The best preventive of the striped stalk 
borer on dahlias is to keep coarse weeds and 
grass cut near flowers that might harbor the 
pest. 

Go over your roses and shrubbery which 
have been grafted or budded on other 
understocks in propagation and look for 
any suckers springing up from these under- 
stocks from below the ground. Cut these 
out as far down as possible. 

Massachusetts gardeners note: Your 
agricultural college recommends that a top 
dressing of fine compost applied to thin 
lawns during periods of drouth will aid in 
conserving soil moisture. 








What to Do in July 


Harry R. O’Brien, “The Dirt Gardener” 


South 


RULE 1: Water, cultivate, mulch. 

Softwood cuttings of many shrubs can 
be rooted in sand now. 

Give azaleas an application of cottonseed 
meal. 

Florida gardeners note: If leafrollers 
make your cannas unsightly, use a pyre- 
thrum spray to control them. 

If Florida gardeners are bothered with 
“gophers,” which are really land turtles, 
soak a wad of cotton in carbon bisulphide, 
stuff it into the holes they have made, and 
cover the entrance to the holes at once. 

Pinching out tips of new twigs on azaleas 
between now and August 15 will give in- 
creased bloom next winter. 

For red spiders on azaleas, Florida nurs- 
erymen recommend dusting with 8 parts 
flowers of sulphur, 1 part nicotine sulphate 
dust, and 1 part flowered arsenate of lead 
mixed thoroly. Give two applications at 
intervals of 10 days. 

The native white summer azalea, Azalea 
serrulata, is in bloom now in various loca- 
tions thruout Florida. You can buy it balled- 
and-burlapped from nurserymen in planting 
season. 

Florida nurserymen can supply some rose 
varieties out of boxes or balled-and-burlap- 
ped if needed for summer landscape work. 

Florida lawns like an application of com- 
mercial plant food. 

In Louisiana lawns can be dressed with 
sand and compost. 

Fill up the gap in your flower border with 
Plumbago or carnations now. 

In Georgia, if your lawn gets so weedy 
as to appear hopeless, plow it up this month, 
then replant to Bermuda Grass whenever 
conditions are right, sometime between now 
and winter. 

Cut back poinsettias now. 


Southern California 


ROSES should have a rest period from 
early July to late August. Cultivate well at 
the beginning of the period, then do not 
give them any water until the end. 

This is a good month for sowing seeds of 
Eryngium amethystinum, or seaholly, in 
seed boxes and Hunnemannia, or golden- 
cup, in beds where bloom is wanted. 

The lovely Montbretias, coming into 
bloom now, thrive on about the same cul- 
tural treatment as gladiolus. 

Irrigate chrysanthemums about once a 
week and thoroly cultivate as soon after 
as the ground can be worked. The same 
applies to gladiolus and dahlia. 

In upland and mountain trips, note the 
lovely native shrubbery. Many of these 
species can be obtained from nurseries in 
suitable planting sizes. 


Pacific Northwest 


FOR rose pests see directions given for 
other parts of country or buy prepared 
formulas from your dealer. 

Collect and destroy all diseased rose 
leaves that fall to the ground. 

Many of the other hints from other sec- 
tions apply here also, for midsummer gar- 
dening is pretty much the same anywhere. 

Another planting of gladiolus can be 
made the first of the month. 

Back in the upland country and over into 
Montana, plant out green dahlias from 
pots that have been grown from cuttings. 

Let roses have a resting period late this 
month and thru August by not watering. 











Diary of a 
Modern Eve 


Leah Hendricks 


July 8. “1 FEEL 
just like the lit- 
tle girl who 
dreamed she 
was in the cen- 
ter of a huge 
chocolate cream and had to eat 
her way out,” I said to Peter to- 
night as we sat in utter content- 
ment looking out over the garden. 
“It was a glorious trip, but I’m so 
glad to be Sass again.” 

“I suppose you collected a van- 
load of ideas on the way,” he in- 
quired, lazily. “Is anything in the 
garden going to be left as it is now?” 

“A few,” I returned mildly. “But, 
really, Peter, I’d be a simple dumb- 
bell if I’d visited all those beautiful 
gardens and that summer camp of 
Denison’s without a few ideas per- 
colating into my mind. 

“Do your remember that blue- 
=_ trellis at Nye’s with the bird- 

ouse on top and all covered with 
little coppery-yellow roses?” 

“TI do. That rose was Aviateur 
Bleriot. I asked the name because 
I'd like to give little Jenny up here 
a flowery stair like that,” said 
Peter, gesturing toward the house- 
hold of Jenny 
and Christopher 
Wren and their 
nestful of chil- 
dren. 

“Oh, let’s do! 
And I'll plant 
Regal Lilies and 
my best delphiniums below.” 

“Did you get the name of those 
white-leaf plants Nye’s had above 
the retaining wall of their drive- 
way? The leaves looked like felt.” 

“Wait a minute till I get my 
notes. Here it is: The shorter ones 
were Fringed Wormwood, or Arte- 
misia frigida, and the tall bushes 
another Artemisia—Silver King. 
Those little zinnias that looked like 
balls of flame are the Lilliput type 
—Red Riding Hood, and the petu- 
nias that drape the wall are Bal- 
cony White. If I were to describe 
that planting, I’d call it Fire- 
among-icicles.”’ 

“Even your gifted tongue could 
not give those double hollyhocks of 
Jim Blair’s a better name than 
Colorado Sunset. I want some of 
those. He said he’d send me some 
seeds, and if we sow them very late 
this fall where we want them to grow 
they’ll germinate the first thing in 
the spring and make healthier 
plants than if they have to be trans- 
planted. [| Continued on page 43 
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Let’s 


Interest to Bouquets 


I HAVE learned that I must grow 
certain flowers in my garden to give 
that final touch to a bouquet that 
elevates it above the ordinary. And 
my adventures with cutflower plants 
have convinced me that we have not 
begun to exhaust Nature’s store of 
decorative plant life. 

The cutflower garden, like the veg- 
etable and fruit sections of the home 
grounds, should be located where a 
“workshop” appearance will not in- 
terfere with more artistic landscape 
plantings. Adequate spacing, ample 
watering, and clean Fee will bring 
out all that is lovely in flowers. 

For novelties that will pass muster 
as worthwhile cutflower material, 
good stems and blooms of attractive 
color and form are obvious requisites. 
Fragrance is usually an asset 
but not always a_ possibility. 
To my way of thinking, beau- 
tiful foliage is more important 
than fragrance. 

I now invite you to visit my 
garden to inspect the flower 
novelties that have made ar- 
ranging bouquets such a pleas- 
ant hobby for me. One visit is 
hardly enough, for the scene in 
the perennial section changes as 
the season advances. You will 
find some old friends in the 
perennial border — columbine, 
delphinium, Shasta Daisies, peo- 
nies, gaillardias, coreopsis, gyp- 
sophila, Rudbeckias, and Pyre- 
thrum afe indispensable. I use 
them as foundation material in 
my bouquets. Likewise, I cannot 
get along without a generous 
supply of well-known annuals; 
China-asters, snapdragons, ca- 
lendulas, cornflowers, calliop- 
sis, cosmos, annual gaillardia, 


The calendula is such a profuse 
flowering annual that it provides 
a constant supply of long-stem 
flowers thru summer and fall 
(Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 





larkspur, China Pinks, ageratum, 
scabiosa, and zinnias are my favor- 
ites. 


THESE old stand-bys are augmented 
by other flowering and foliage plants 
not so well known perhaps, but never- 
theless worth while. Let us begin with 
the hardy plants. If you are fond of 
yellow daisies and cannot wait for the 
autumn supply of Rudbeckias and re- 
lated plants, then provide a few 
clumps of leopardbane (Doronicum 
caucasicum) for May cutting. This 
daisy is attractive enough to adorn 
many types of containers without ac- 
companiment of other flowers. This is 
indeed fortunate, for the leopard- 
bane blooms so early that few cut- 
flower perennials are available for 
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Grow Flowers That Add 


Emil C. Volz 
Author of “Home Flower Growing” 


contrast. I owe a great deal of grati- 
tude to the garden-heliotrope (Va/eri- 
ana officinalis), whose fragrant heads 
of mistlike blossoms appear early in 
June, usually before perennial babys- 
breath is available. One is fortunate 
to have something at this season, when 
it is desirable to supplement peony or 
delphinium arrangements with a 
dainty filler. The garden-heliotrope is 
blessed with long, strong stems and 
good foliage. It adds just the proper 
grace to that awkward flower foes 
or vase which is so disconcerting to 
the amateur designer. 


For smaller arrangements I suggest 
sprays of the Shrubby Clematis (C/e- 
matis recta). This profuse perennial 
has untold [| Continued on page 73 
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Let’s Express Personality in Our 
Flower Arrangements 


Fae Huttenlocher 
Editor "Garden Club Exchange” 


Mosr of us have at some time flowers in our 
homes. But comparatively few of us are aware 
of the real beauty and enjoyment to be found in 
a careful study of the arrangement of these 
flowers. 

In most cases we bring our flowers into the 
house and hastily place them into any vase that 
happens to be conveniently near. The result is a 
characterless bouquet which gives the appear- 
ance of a helter-skelter living-room in which no 
thought has been given to restfulness, balance, or 
harmony. 

Within half an hour after cutting the flowers 
perhaps we are wishing for something interesting 
to do, yearning for something beautiful, longing 
for something of joy. We are not aware that there, 
within reach of our hands, in the vase of flowers, 
lies the possibility of a beautiful creation, the 
opportunity for leisure hours of enjoyment and 
pleasure of the deepest source; in other words, 
few of us have come to see that it is the precious- 
ness in little things that gives value to life. 

The well-known teacher Edouard Andre 
tells us that the first law of a painting and of 


Ar arrangement of cool airiness and pastel 
tints is pleasant to look at in the summer 


The gnarled gray branches of hawthorn ar- 
ranged with pewter plate and candlestick 
with black candle typifies the month of 
January (Photographs by Edwin A. Falk) 


a picture on the wall is to be a whole and that 
without principles and without discernment 
one never attains veritable beauty. This is 
true also of flower arrangement. Painters, 
musicians, and architects seek their training 
from the oldest and richest sources of develop- 
ment in their art. From these sources they 
gain inspiration and basic principles that, 
when fused with their own personalities, re- 
sult in the best of compositions and master- 
pieces. 


AND so it is with flower arrangement. As 
beginners we turn for inspiration and basic 
principles to the only people that have made 
an art of flower arrangement—the Japanese. 

Legend tells us that the art of flower ae 
rangement began when the early Buddhist 
monks, emulating the compassion of the 
Merciful One, tenderly gathered the flowers 
broken by severe storms and placed them in 
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jars of water in the temples. These 
arrangements became esthetic parts 


of their sermons. Their evanescent 
beauty was compared to the briefness 
of life. They were shown as beautiful 
reminders that the mind may remain 
pure, tho in the midst of wretched 
surroundings. In the early fifth cen- 
tury flower arrangements became a 

art of the exquisite Tea Ceremony. 
yong in the seventeenth century, it 
was developed into a distinct cult. At 
present there are a hundred or more 
schools of flower arrangement in 
Japan. It has become an essential 
part of every complete education, for 
the worship of beauty and religion 
are so fused in Japan that it is difficult 
to know where one begins and the 
other ends. 


THE first and most important lesson 
that we can learn from Japanese 
flower arrangement is simplicity— 
simplicity of container and arrange- 
ment. The Japanese flower containers 
vary in shape—tall, squat, flaring, or 
straight—to fit the requirements of 
the arrangement they wish to make. 
The container is the foundation of 
their arrangements, which are made 
with the idea of representing the 
spirit of the plants used, as if growing. 
To do this it is essential that a vase 
be chosen that is in harmony with the 
natural contour of the flowers to be 
arranged~a container that will sub- 
ordinate itself to the arrangement and 
at the same time enhance its value. 
As we gain in experience we shall soon 
discover that proper containers are as 
essential to good flower arrangement 
as are tools to good gardening. A 
supply of adaptable flower containers 
will be a never-ending source of joy 
and inspiration in making flower ar- 
rangements for every occasion. 

Most Japanese containers are of 
bronze and depend upon elegance of 
contour for their beauty. The low 


lacquered stands upon which most 
Japanese arrangements are placed are 
either severely plain or elaborately 
and delicately carved, as the compo- 
sition may demand. Simple vases of 
hollowed bamboo are also among 
those most commonly used. 


OF INTEREST tous is the Japanese 
custom of using taller containers in 
winter that do not show the water, 
because of its cold, uninviting appear- 
ance. Thruout the summer months 
low flat receptacles are most popular, 
as they afford a cool expanse of water 
and an ideal setting for water plants 
that will present a refreshing appear- 
ance on hot days. 

For holders in the tall vase the 
Japanese use a forked stick cut to fit 
snugly against the sides of the tall 
container. Simple metalholders are 
often used in the shallow bowls, as are 
small stones. 

Stones become fine points of expres- 
sion in Japanese flower arrangement. 
In winter they are white, in spring 
they must be green; in the summer 
they are black, and in the autumn 
they are red. We shall find these 
stones of value to cover 
the commonly used wire 
flowerholder that may 
be too much in evidence 
in the shallow bowl ar- 
rangement. The observ- 
ance of these fine points 
gives an imaginative 
quality to the Japanese 
arrangements that ren- 
ders them distinctive in 
any setting. This is per- 
haps due to the fact that 
the basic principles of 
Japanese flower ar- 
rangement are founded 
upon Nature and sym- 
bolism. The old monks, 
who were instrumental 
in developing this art, 









































Students of a Japanese school are here 
shown engaged in the age-old art of 
flower arrangement (Photographs by 
courtesy of the Japan Tourist Bureau) 
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saw the Deity in everything, and so 
arranged their flowers in triangular 
form. The tallest, or main stalk, 
representing heaven, bends out and 
up, the tip returning to a position 
vertical with its base. The second 
stalk, symbolizing man, is about two- 
thirds the height of the main stalk. 
The lower and more horizontal stalk 
represents earth. Sometimes smaller 
flowers or leaf stalks of varying 
heights are used to fill in the hollow 
places, all appearing to spring from 
the same base or trunk, much as they 
are found growing. 


IN THE Japanese arrangement it is 
important that every leaf tip and 
flower look to the main stalk, which 
represents the power of heaven. It is 
noticeable also that only odd num- 
bers of flowers are used—3, 5, 7, 9, 
and 11. The result of these symbolic 
arrangements, based upon Nature it- 
self, is invariably one of simple and 
exquisite beauty. From them we 


learn the importance of simplicity in 
our arrangements. A few well-chosen 
flowers or branches intelligently ar- 
ranged are infinitely more beautiful 


























Simplicity and distinction are the inherent 
qualities of Japanese flower arrangement 


than the elaborate, overcrowded bou- 
quet. Simplicity, elegance of line, and 
distinction are the inherent qualities 
of Japanese flower arrangements. 

e learn from the Japanese basic 
principle of making arrangements 
around the main stalk, or heaven, the 
necessity of a point of interest in our 
own arrangements if we would have 
them restful and pleasing to the eye. 

I picture our usual carelessly ar- 
ranged bouquet, [Continued on page 58 
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She Has Never Grown Up 






A story, not sarcasm nor ridicule, that tells you how 


to recognize a Family Martyr 


Most of us are more or less addicted 
to that infantile trick, carried over from 
childhood, of making use of the pose of 
martyrdom as a means of getting what we 
want, or of compensating for a sense of 
inferiority and weakness in ourselves, or of 
making other people feel mean when they 
witness how they make us suffer, or of at- 
tracting respectful and sympathetic atten- 
tion from a callous and indifferent world 
on which we think ourselves unable to make 
an impression by more legitimate means. 

Crying loudly for what one wants; suf- 
fering in silence; being unselfish in super- 
saccharine ways that make other people 
seem selfish in their acceptance of a sacri- 
fice that is forced upon them; wearing a 
facial expression which tells how sweet and 
patient and put-upon we are—how many 
of us are so wholly grown up as to dispense 
wholly of these childhood stratagems? Cer- 
tainly most of us can see at least a partial 
portrait of ourselves in the classic story of 
the small boy’s plaint: “‘No one loves me; 
everyone hates me; I’m going out in the 
garden and eat worms.” True, we don’t 
resort to action so appallingly direct as 
that; but in our hearts we all know from 
first-hand experience just why that young- 
ster decided to eat worms; and we have all, 
at one time or another, sought to achieve 
the same effect by ways more devious and 
subtle. 


IT OUGHT therefore to be easy for the 
average normal person, who personally 
manages to hold himself down to a temper- 
ate and occasional indulgence in martyr- 
dom, to understand and sympathize with 
those unfortunates who habitually take 
this short cut to getting what they want, 
and who might be classed as addicts. Look- 
ing at such a one from our own glass 
houses, we can all say, 
“There, but for the grace 
of God, goes Yours Truly.” ’ 
With this blanket indict- Po, , 
ment, or wabbly human na- 7) 
ture in mind, let’s consider , 
the case of Alicia Jones, who 
represents the common gar- 


den variety of family mar- v 
tyr, and who makes life Lean 
miserable for all who live & ii. 

with her for reasons which 

neither she nor her people <me a 


can understand. . 


In what follows, I pro- 









































Wainwright Evans 


to it. But, somehow, they never seem quite 
to catch up with Alicia. Like a will-o-the- 
wisp she keeps a jump ahead of them. Now 
they’ve solved the mystery of how to make 
Alicia happy and now they haven’t. Their 
feeling toward her, as she sits by the 
family hearth in her sackcloth and ashes, 
is what Cinderella’s heartless sisters ought 
to have felt toward their uncomplaining 
martyr sister, and didn’t. I’ve always been 
suspicious as to what really ailed Cinder- 
ella, by the way. A fascinating by-path; 
but let’s stick to Alicia. How did Alicia 
get that way? 


WELL, in Alicia’s case, the mischief 
started with a rather protracted illness in 
childhood, followed by a slow convales- 
cence during which she was made much of 
by her family. For a long time she was in- 
capable of holding her own with vigorous 
youngsters of her own age. It didn’t take 
Alicia long to discover that one way to 
bring her world to time was not to appear 
so well, or so happy, or so able to stand on 
her own legs, that people would forget to 
show her the consideration and attention 
to which she had become accustomed, and 
for which she had acquired an unhealthy 
craving. It was so much easier than the 
combative and vociferous methods of those 
normal little huskies, her brothers and 
sisters. 

This reaction on Alicia’s part was natural 
and inevitable; and it is largely attribut- 
able to the unwisdom of her elders, who 
should have known where to draw the line, 
or should have been informed by a doctor 
who knew as much about the human mind 
as about the human body. You see the 
responsibility for this sort of thing goes a 
long way back—thru that doctor to the 
medical school that trained him—and so 
on back to society as a whole. 
The most deadly thing in the 
world is Ignorance. 

In due time Alicia got her 
physical health back; but 
psychologically she had a sick- 
ness that persisted, and which 
seemed physical. Alicia liked 
being patted on the head and 
commended for her goodness 
by adults to whom, by reason 
of her habitual lack of energy 
and activity, she gave little 
trouble. Thus one thing led to 
another. When Alicia refused 


pose to set down an accurate picture of physicians; and she still hopes to take the last piece of bread, or 
of-Alicia—but it must not be inter- that some day she will find a doctor greedily to grab for the biggest piece 
preted either as ridicule or sarcasm. who really understands her. In the of cake, or to cop the juiciest peach, 
Alicia is not strong. She has always meantime a patient smile bears mute or to sit down in a room where there 
been ailing, tho no physician can find witness to the world how Alicia were not inn chairs to go around, 


anything physical the matter with _ suffers. 


or to capture for herself a place in the 


her. This, in Alicia’s opinion, is due When it comes to making life easier sun when anyone else wanted it, she 


to the obtuseness and heartlessness for Alicia the whole Jones 
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These Are My Favorite 















Jams and Jellies 


Nell B. Nichols 


x HEN in the early coolness of a 


summer morning I attack the offer- 
ings of orchard and berry patch, I do 
it with considerable delight, because 
fresh fruit is ever a joy with its color 
and fragrance and preserving is so 
very easy. Homemakers no longer 
attempt to “put up” two crates of 
berries or a bushel of eaches between 
the breakfast and luncheon hours. 
Thank goodness! I hope that custom 
has gone forever. 

Scientific experiments have proved 
that a better product is made when 
not too large a quantity of jelly or 
preserve is cooked at a time. I like to 
make no less than four glasses of jelly 
and no more than eight glasses in the 
same kettle. I find it much easier,and 
much wiser in every way to divide the 
labor among many days instead of 
trying to crowd it into three or four 
intensive campaigns during the sum- 
mer. 


I CONTEND that you do not have 
to be a cooking expert to fashion 
luscious fruit spreads. Jelly is some- 
what temperamental, if made by the 
old rules, for fruits vary in sugar, 
acid, and pectin content from season 
to season and with the degree of ripe- 
ness. But why take any risk with it 
when commercial pectin, made from 
fruit, may be employed? It standard- 
izes jelly-making, removes the chance 
of failure, and stretches the fruit 
juice so that the cost of the pectin in 
the end is negligible. It also makes 
all fruits avenues for jelly-making, 
but the ripe ones are to be chosen, for 
they contain the maximum amount of 
fine flavors. There is one precaution 
to heed in using fruit pectin. It is to 
follow the directions which come 
with it. They have been evolved by 
painstaking experiments and cannot 
€ improved. 


Jams, jellies, and marmalades may 
be made with this pectin, too. If you 
are in doubt about your skill in manu- 
facturing them, or if the fruit and 
berries are costly, it is advisable to 
use the pectin in making them. An- 
other thing to remember is that fruit 
pectin shortens the time of cooking 
and decreases the labor involved in 
the process. 


I ALWAYS sterilize the jelly glasses 
in the oven, as they are much easier 
handled than those that must be re- 
moved from a kettle filled with scald- 
ing water. Moreover, keeping the 
steam in the oven helps to make the 
kitchen comfortable on sammer days 
when the humidity is great. The 
glasses are -filled one-fourth full of 
water and are set in a pan for the 
sake of convenience. They are heated 
in the oven until the water simmers. 
The lids may be sterilized at the same 
time if placed on the glasses. The 
glasses need to be separated so the 
air can circulate freely between them 
during the sterilization period.* 


EVERYONE has pet ideas about 
the containers for jellies and jams. 
When storage space is limited, the 
low, squatty glasses with wide tops 
are an excellent choice, for they may 
be stacked safely on top of one an- 
other. When the fruity spread is to be 
given to friends who are ill, away from 
a home kitchen, or for a Christmas or 
birthday gift, a festive dress will aid 
greatly to make it attractive. The sets 
of rectangular, colored glass refriger- 
ator molds, the type that fit into the 
tray, make an acceptable present, but 
doubly so if filled with different kinds 
of marmalades. Many shops, too, 
have cunning pottery containers and 
meg gelatine molds that may be used 
or this purpose. A measuring cup of 
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FOR gift purposes, 
fill inexpensive dual- 
purpose containers of 
glass and pottery 
with luscious home- 
made fruit spreads. 









PHOTOGRAPHS BY SCANDLIN STUDIOS 


pink, green, or clear glass, if filled 
with delicious jelly, makes an inter- 
esting gift. And what kitchen has too 
many of these cups? For the newly- 
weds a small ovenproof-glass baking 
dish and individual custard cups of 
the same material will render joyful 
service after the sweetmeat has been 
eaten. Then there are the screw-top 
gare which may be employed first 
or jelly and later for storing spices, 
also inexpensive pitchers and mugs. 

Perhaps one [Continued on page 50 









A charming summer cabin is here sided with slabs made from logs manufactured 


for the purpose. The manner in which it snuggles into the hillside is noteworthy 





Family Vacation Fun 
Year After Year 


Frank Brimmer 


Author of “Log Cabins, Lodges, Clubhouses” 


Ly REQUIRES neither astrology 
nor crystal-gazing to predict that this 
is the lucky year for vacation-season 
campers east, west, north, and south. 

To begin with, it is a fact that the 
necessary, and at the same time really 
attractive, plot of ground such as may 
be found at a beautiful fresh-water 
lakeside, or at the seashore, or in any 
sylvan dell that has charmed the eye 
can be purchased at literally “dirt- 
cheap” prices. From the purple hills 
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[ Also see page 7 | 


of old New England to the slopes of 
the Cascades and on westward to the 
roaring waves of the Pacific there are 
myriads of really desirable camp 
sites abundantly available from prices 
that range from less than one hundred 
dollars to a few hundred. Almost 
every person can tell offhand right 
where he is! 

And we are here to advise that now 
is the time, the appointed time, to 
acquire that selected place and build. 
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Costs Are Lowest 
in Years 


SuRELY no period in recent times 
has been more favorable for build- 
ing that dreamed of vacation cabin 
for the family, both construction 
and site costs considered, than is 
offered in every part of the country 
this summer. 

Hundreds of families are building 
their own modest vacation cabin 
or cottage, in which each year they 
may spend their two-weeks vaca- 
tion; still others who want more 
pretentious places are building them 
codperatively with their neighbors, 
each family occupying the cabin 
for a two-weeks interval. 

Such a delight at a cabin is in- 
deed no longer a luxury; and, like 
anything that offers invigorating 
health for the whole family, is fre- 
quently to be placed in the essential 


class—-THE EDITORS. 
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PERHAPS those who have not al- 
ready carefully selected the spot 
where they would very much like to 
erect a vacation cottage may be in- 
terested to know that today there are 
available literally tens of thousands 
of healthful and beautiful sites in our 
national forests stretching across the 
United States, but mainly centered 
in the West, which may be rented for 
nominal sums, $10 to $25 a year, on 
leaseholds directly from Uncle Sam. 
You may be surprised to know that 
fairly near your home, perhaps within 
easy motor commuting distance, there 
are very likely such sites. 

Besides these national-forest lands, 
many states offer vast holdings where 


A pleasing cabin interior is this, 
paneled in knotty pine and fur- 
nished simply and tastefully 
with homemade furniture 
(Photographs, courtesy of Shev- 
lin, Carpenter & Clarke Company 





































permits may be obtained to erect 
either temporary or restricted perma- 
nent camps. Both state and nation 
would be pleased to have you for a 
tenant at really nominal cost to you 
if you like. 

A modest vacation cottage may be 
built for less than a thousand dollars, 
unless one should desire a rather large 
place or. a two-story structure on 
somewhat large proportions. 


ACCESSORIES for such simple and 
comfortable camps need not go over 
one-half that figure. Some concerns 
offer even their building, equipping, 
and landscaping service as a unit, and 
many are glad to finance you on the 
budget plan. 

Of prime importance in making 
plans for the summer 
camp is the mooted 
question of building ma- 
terials. Lumber, stone, 
even brick and cement 
blocks, terra-cotta prod- 
ucts, even tile and rub- 
ble, all are being used 
in camp construction. 

The particular type of 
building material closest 
to the heart of the aver- 
age American, it ap- 
pears, is a sound, true 
log of almost any suit- 
able kind and degree of 
straightness. And, for- 
tunately, if such timber 
is available, it is one of 
the most effective, and 
at the same time most 
economical, materials. 
Given §0 to go reason- 
ably straight timbers, 
say 16 to 24 feet long 
and from § to 12 inches 
in diameter, the result 
may be a very artistic 
and comfortable vaca- 
tion home. 

A log cottage we built 
five years ago, when the 
cost curve was consid- 
erably higher than it is 
now, was constructed of 
75 relatively slim tim- 
bers, perhaps averaging 6 or 7 inches 
in diameter, but trim and straight. 
These logs cost us $1 each and were 
hauled from a nearby swamp, deliv- 
ered for the price stated. 


THE structure erected with this ma- 
terial afforded ample space for a fam- 
ily of five, including two bedrooms 
12 x 1 feet, a living-room 15 x 24 
feet, a large kitchen, bathroom, and 
storeroom. There was a 10-foot porch 
across the front overlooking our pret- 
ty lake, a fireplace chimney built into 
one gable end, or rather just to one 
side of the gable peak, and the whole 
was greatly enhanced by a plentiful 
supply of windows. 

There are, of course, many impor- 
tant considerations in the classifica- 
tion of necessities. Perhaps the supply 


of pure water is one of the most essen- 
t al. Generally there is a spring con- 
veniently near on higher ground, and 
the cost to pipe it into kitchen and 
bathroom is not at all high. Again, 
filtering of lake or stream water may 
be economically arranged, and when 
located below the level of the camp 
may be forced up by means of a 
hydraulic ram, a very economical ma- 
chine under suitable conditions, since 
the water itself supplies the driving 
power; or by means of a force pump. 
A drilled well is generally the most 
satisfactory in the long run, and the 
cost is a matter of conjecture, depend- 
ing on the depth required to reach 
underground springs and the difficulty 
of drilling thru the resisting earth. 
At one camp our water supply 
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fling at the primitive, but with all 
modern reservations. 

Lighting such a camp is usually an 
easy matter. Often colonies of cabins 
are within reach of a power line. 


AN INDEPENDENT }32-volt di- 
rect-current system is another happy 
solution, and besides lighting x 
place it will operate heating devices, 
toasters, and electric motors. Gas is 
also a consideration in some localities. 
Gasoline lamps are excellent and flood 
the rooms with brilliant white illumi- 
nation, and there are many other pos- 
sibilities. 

A little poem in logs and stone is 
the Lloyd log cabin, near Haverford, 
Pennyslvania, a photograph of which 
appears on page 7. Timbers from the 





Literally a dream come true is this modest vacation cabin overlooking 
the great, peaceful valley beyond (Photographs by Henry Elleby) 


came froma driven well and storage 
tank built in common with a few 
me gisnr* The original cost was $50 
each, which included the piping, 
drilling, gas engine, and pump, and 
all installation. However, it is only 
fair to say that a number donated 
their time to the piping. The pro rata 
monthly upkeep and maintenance 
was from $2 to $3.50. 

The necessity for sanitary condi- 
tions about camp is paramount. A 
septic tank or chemical device is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Garbage and refuse 
should be carefully burned or buried. 

The fine part about such a domicile 
is frequently the fact that one is often 
his own janitor, gardener, and man 
about the place. It is really a pleasure 
literally to turn back the hands of the 
clock a few generations and enjoy a 
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nearby forests have been boldly but 
artistically built pioneer style into 
walls that seem a part of the setting 
of woods, waters, and terrain sur- 
rounding it. Unequal ends at the 
corners serve the purpose of giving 
the log cabin a genuine old-style at- 
mosphere. One almost expects to see 
an Ind:an brave stalk stealthily from 
the trees. A rather modern bit of 
fencing is all that jolts the eye up to 
date. The massive chimney appears 
blended into the structure with an 
artist’s brush. 


A FRIENDLY portico leads from 
the doorway to the boat docks and div- 
ing platform. A heavily shingled roof 
= off this modest little log cabin. 

nside one’s vacation camp there 
need be only [ Continued on page 57 








Comfort and color in our furnishings, with growing plants used decoratively, add in- 
describable charm to our summer porches ( Photograph, courtesy of Gimbel Brothers) 


Summer Comes to the Porch and Terrace 


For our warm-weather comfort, here are quality 
furnishings and fabrics of pleasing design 


O;: ALL the many changes that 
have crept into our home life and 
customs, none has been more radical 
than our altered attitude toward our 
porches and their furnishings. Time 
was, and that but a short cycle ago, 
when a porch was merely an unin- 
spired entrance to the house—a place 
where, possibly, a few rockers were 
primly ranged and where sometimes a 
cushion from the string hammock 
might be daringly placed on the top 
steps. 

Today all this has changed. Science 
has taught us that for our health’s 
sake we need all the sunshine, all the 
outdoor living, that we can crowd 
into our lives. As a result of this sane 
advice, our porches of today have in 
summertime become outdoor living- 
rooms of the house—places where we 
eat, sleep, rest, play bridge, serve 
afternoon tea, and otherwise enter- 
tain our friends. And the furnishings 
for these outdoor rooms are being as 
carefully selected as for living-room 
or bedroom. The old hammock has 
made way for porch swings on chains 
or gliding rods, such swings luxuri- 
ously cushioned in gay colors of dura- 
ble fabrics, sunfast and rainproof. 
The queer old rockers that our in- 
fancy knew have given way to reed, 
wicker, fiber, rattan, and _ hickory 
furniture as carefully constructed as 
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is the best of our house furniture. And 
in purchasing this furniture for these 
outdoor rooms of ours we are guided 
by the same decorative sanity as we 
are in selecting our chairs and couches 
and fabrics for the house. We use care 
as to their style and size and color. We 
do not casually choose too large a 
couch or, possibly, a whole suite for 
the small porch just because its cov- 
ering chanced to please the eye. We 
buy it, instead, of 8 size to suit the 
porch and in harmony with the type 
of house where it is to be used. 


Ir, for example, our home be one of 
Spanish inspiration, we select furni- 
ture in keeping—possibly that new 
Mexican furniture which has stout 
pigskin laced to a framing of mesquite 
to provide unusual comfort. And there 
are fabrics especially designed to be 
used on such a porch for cushion 
covers, for table runners, and the like 
—these of the gay, striped, coarse 
cottons of brilliant colors. The awn- 
ings, too, should be gayly hued, their 
hardware suggesting old Spain, and 
the porch floors covered with rugs of 
Indian or Mexican weaves, or with 
the fiber rugs now so inexpensive and 
yet vividly and delightfully colored. 

Such a house could also make 
charming use of the new iron furni- 
ture, a comfortable type that makes 
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us change our opinion about such 
pieces. For these new chairs and 
couches have flexible seats and backs 
that are springy and made for com- 
fort, lending to any porch, or even the 
small terrace, an appearance of mod- 
ern smartness. When covered with 
the new metallic paints in soft tones 
of red, green, orange, or blue, such 
furniture will stand the wear and tear 
of storm and sun and is always light 
and easily carried about. Nor is its 
cost prohibitive. Some most attrac- 
tive small chairs are priced at $8.50. 
Tile tables are fitting accompani- 
ments on porches of homes of this 
type, such tables costing from $2.95 
for the 8-inch top size to $5 for an 
excellent model with 20-inch top of 
tile having a firm molding of oak. 
Either of these is sturdy enough to 
hold small trays for iced drinks or 
other beverages, or they may be used 
as plant stands. 


IF OUR house be of the pleasing New 
England style, Dutch Colonial, a 
copy of the gay little Cape Cod 
homes, or even a comfortable farm- 
house construction, the porch should 
be fitted with well-designed rustic or 
wicker furniture, this cushioned with 
cretonne, chintz, or any of the many 
moisture-repelling fabrics which may 
be had in every color and pattern, 
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being careful not to use a too large 
and dominant design. Just as our 
porch fittings must be kept in scale 
with the size of the porch, so must the 
fabric pattern be of a size to fit the 
furniture. 

Rustic furniture that once meant 
only crude articles suggesting home- 
made camp pieces is now made for usin 
materials and style to grace any 
porch, appearing to especially good 
advantage when also used on adjoin- 
ing lawn or terrace. This new rustic 
ware had pliable, woven splint seats 
and backs, with each piece constructed 
on good, comfortable lines. This stur- 
dy, durable, and well-designed furni- 
ture is most moderate in price, rang- 
ing from $3.74 for a comfortable chair 
to $26 for a 6-foot settee. Still other 
rustic furniture is made of cedar, a 
4-piece set of settee, two armchairs, 
and table being priced at $17.50. 


WITH so many varieties of furnish- 
ings to choose from, all with charm 
and of good design, there is a tempta- 
tion to buy more than the porch really 
needs. This too expansive buying 
spirit must be curbed, confining our- 
selves to such pieces which the size of 
the porch warrants. A porch must 
look cool and inviting, and when it is 
crowded or heavily furnished, this 
effect is spoiled. Lovely as they are, 
useful as we may find them, there can 
be too many smoking stands, coffee 
tables, plant stands, writing desks, 
ote hassocks, book racks, bridge 
tables, lamps, and bird cages, to men- 
tion but a few of the many articles 
now made for use 
on the porch. 

For the average 
porch or terrace the 
large group of fur- 
niture known com- 
prehensively as 
“wicker” is the so- 
lution of the fur- 
nishing problem. In 
this we can find all 
the articles needed 
for comfort and lux- 
urious ease. Some 
of these wicker 
pieces are combined 
with metal. Furni- 
ture of this type 
may be had in any 
color to suit indi- 
vidual preference 
and with their fab- 
rics chosen for har- 
mony. As a guide to 
the buyer, let us 
realize that all good 
porch furniture is as 
well built as that for 
the interior of the 
house and costs in 
proportion. A stick 
willow set of three 
chairs and table 
runsas high as $135. 


In selecting ve- 
randa fittings we 





must pay particular attention to the 
quality of the fabrics used on them. 
Even the costliest pieces .will look 
badly if their upholstery fades and 
— in sun and rain. Fabrics today 

ave kept pace with modern demands 
for durability and quality in each of 
our home furnishings, and we can 
have fadeless, lovely linens, cretonnes, 
oilcloths, or cottons in plain or block 
prints, varicolored patterns in large 
or small design, at every price. 


WE CAN find rubberized chintz at 
64 cents a yard, waterproof ginghams 
at 95 cents. A fine grade of glazed 
chintz is being offered in the most 
delicate tones at only 69 cents a yard, 
while oilcloth in attractive patterns 
and colors costs very little. There is 
one well-known washable wall cover- 
ing that makes attractive all-weather 
cushions, this at 30 cents a yard in 
charming tones and designs, while 
still another moisture-proof fabric 
that holds all the silkiness and sheen 
of taffeta silk may be used for the 
costlier cushions on furniture that will 
probably be eee into the house 


for use in sunporch or library. 


IN FURNISHING the porch, rugs 

lay a most important part and must 
be carefully chosen. Are the awnings 
brilliantly colored, of figured fabrics, 
the furniture also gay in tone with 
figured cushions? Then the rug must 
be as plain as possible lest the whole 
effect be that of a kaleidoscope. Rugs 
for the porch come in all shapes— 
squares, oblongs, ovals; they may be 
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of heavily woven cotton, of grass, of 
rush—both domestic and imported. 
There are small scatter rugs to be 
found from 25 cents up to a well- 
designed floor covering 9 x 12 feet at 
$19.95. The well-liked rush squares in 
alternating blocks of black and tan 
make most attractive rugs and are 
priced by the square, the cost depend- 
ing on the size of the square, these 
ranging from 10 inches up to 18. 

The grass rugs of a well-known 
make are very desirable in their new 
colorings and may be had either in 
natural tones with colored borders or 
in gayly patterned stripes, squares, 
and modernistic circles. Some are of 
grass only; others have cotton chenille 
interwoven so that they present a 
softer appearance. 


AND now we come to the smaller 
accessories that make porch life one 
of pleasure and charm. First, there 
are the plant stands and wall brackets 
and pockets of wrought iron with pots 
to fit them in every color of the rain- 
bow and of almost every known shape 
and size. Then there are larger orna- 
mental jars for the Spanish porch or 
entrance door. 

In wall brackets the range is un- 
limited. Queer iron curls are made to 
fasten flat against the wall, these in- 
cluding a bright red jar costing as 
little as 50 cents; others somewhat 
more elaborate are priced a little 
higher. To put on tables under the 
plant stands or flower pots are un- 
usual gay little woven straw mats 
from Japan [| Continued on page 55 





Outdoor furniture must be built to withstand the exposure to the 
sun and rain, and all cushions must be waterproof or removable 
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You might like to stop 
here for tea, as Miss Bar- 
ber did. You can get a real 
meal here, too. The Inn is 
located on the beautifully 
wooded Wissahickon, in 
Philadelphia. (We believe 
you will be interested in 
the excellent recipes for 
the Pennsylvania foods 
appearing in this article) 


A Heritage in Pennsylvania Cooking 


Edith M. Barber 


Or: to the western edge of the 
State of Pennsylvania, into the coun- 
try where the first oil in the United 
States was discovered, journeyed my 
Pennsylvania - Dutch grandmother 
and her family. Straight from Lan- 
caster County, where the cooking was 
famed even in those days, her most 
prized possession was her grandmoth- 
er’s cookbook, one of those rare recipe 
collections that graced the day when, 
and the place where, cooking was both 
a religious rite and a wifely duty. It 
would have been considered a dis- 
grace in Lancaster County, for in- 
stance, to have been caught on a 
Shrove Tuesday without Fastnachts, 
those delicious twists of sweetened 
yeast dough, fried like dougnuts, and 
sugared while still warm. No God- 
fearing woman disregarded either 
these special baking days or the regu- 
lar twice-weekly baking days that 
were housekeeping law in Lancaster 
County. 

And so the good food traditions of 
Lancaster County went west. Natu- 
rally, some things had to be different. 
Atlantic Coast sea food which eastern 
Pennsylvanians enjoyed was several 
days away as transportation went in 
those days. I can recall that it was 
served only on special occasions and 
always with the comment, “Of course, 
this isn’t like what we used to get in 
Philadelphia.” 

It was in Philadelphia that I had 


my first experience with oysters on 
the half shell and with oyster stew for 
breakfast, when J was taken there, as 
a child, to visit. Later, when I went to 
Philadelphia to school, I had my fill 
of oysters for the first time. I also 
found that most of the other typical 
foods served were replicas of the ones 
we had at home. The recipes from my 
great-grandmother’s cookbook had 
served well! 


IN PHILADELPHIA I became bet- 
ter acquainted with scrapple, which 
we made only occasionally at home, 
but which could be bought at every 
market stall in the “city of brotherly 
love.” I learned to discriminate among 
the flavors of country sausage, also 
sold at the market stalls. 

It is difficult to choose from among 
the many delicious foods those most 
worthy of mention. But because I be- 
lieve that the best Pennsylvania cook- 
ing is to be found in the homes still 
and not in public eating-houses (with 
a few exceptions, of course, which I 
shall mention later on in this article), 
I have selected those favorites as I 
know them from our own family tra- 
ditions and from living close to them 
for years. 


BEsIDES the Fastnachts, or raised 
doughnuts, which I have already 
mentioned, there is another famous 
product of raised dough that has 
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traveled by name at least all over 
the country. This is the Philadelphia 
Sticky Cinnamon Bun, the recipe for 
which I am giving you later in this arti- 
cle. Actually, there is no place that 
cinnamon buns are as sticky or as 
good as in and around the city for 
which they take their name. 

Cheese Cake, or Cheese-Cake Pie, 
as it is sometimes known, is another 
famous Pennsylvania dish. 

Another typical Pennsylvania Pie is 
a baked Lemon Souffle which has some- 
thing of the flavor of cheese cake. Sour 
cream, mince, and Shoo-fly pies are 
other favorite pastry combinations. 
In Pennsylvania households baking 
day meant baking day, and once or 
twice a week, bread, cake, cookies, 
and pies—enough to last until the 
next baking day—were constructed. 


SPEAKING of bread reminds me of 
that most glorified form which in our 
household was known as Easter Bread, 
made only on Holy Saturday, to be 
eaten for Easter breakfast and there- 
after as long as the supply lasted. 
Thruout the year on baking days 
“rusks” were made by adding more 
shortening, egg, and sugar to bread 
dough,. which was then molded into 
biscuits, painted with egg yolk, and 
baked close together; but loaf bread 
was reserved for Easter. I am still 
making it from my great-grandmoth- 
er’s recipe, substituting compre 
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yeast for the old-fashioned homemade 
potato yeast. 

Pennsylvania is famous for its 
cookies, too—ginger snaps, soft mo- 
lasses cookies, and sour-cream sugar 
cookies.. These are all-the-year-round 
products and always kept on hand. 
Mince pies were made in numbers to 
last thru the holiday season. Only 
mince pies which were frozen after 
baking and before reheating used to be 
considered perfection. I am not cer- 
tain that this theory is scientifically 
sound, but I am telling you the tradi- 
tion which, after all, turned out a most 
excellent mince pie. 


DUMPLINGS are ever popular with 
meat stews and with fruits foe dessert. 
Apple dumplings are either steamed 
or baked, and then there is that dish, 
favored in York and Lancaster Coun- 
ty and little known outside of eastern 
Pennsylvania, called Schnitz and 
Nepp. The recipe which I am giving 
you comes out of an old York cook- 
book. 

Then there is Philadelphia Ice 
Cream, known the country over. 
When I was in school great debates 
were staged as to whether Blanc’s (no 
longer in existence), Sauter’s, or Wana- 
maker’s made the best Burnt-Almond 
Cream. Whenever I return to Phila- 
delphia I make a pilgrimage to 
Fortieth Street and Locust to Seuf- 
fert’s for Frozen Peaches and Fresh 
Strawberry Cream, which remain true 
to old ice-cream parlor standards, 
even to the marble-top tables. 

Apple butter perhaps belongs at the 
head of the list of “spreads.” There is 
still a club in Philadelphia from whose 


table a stone jar of apple butter is 





never absent. Chicken, particularly 
fricasseed chicken, with waffles must 
certainly not be forgotten. If you are 
traveling thru eastern Pennsylvania 
and stop for a meal, this is quite 
likely to be the specialty on the menu. 
There are a number of old Pennsyl- 
vania farmhouses of the natural stone 
type where you may find a good meal 
in summer, with plenty of fresh 
vegetables, cottage cheese, and jams 
or jellies all offered you at one time. 

You do not, however, find many of 
the once famous inns in active serv- 
ice. The inn at Washington’s Cross- 
ing, where General Washington made 
his plans for crossing the ice, is well 
worth a visit for all purposes. You 
will be shown the room with its 
enormous fireplace, where he made 
his arrangements with the ferryman 
to pole the troops across the Dela- 
ware to New Jersey, and you will eat 
your dinner by a window overlooking 
the river. Of course you will find 
cherry pie on the menu as well as 
chicken and ice cream, as you would 
expect in a Pennsylvania inn. 


IF YOU are near Philadelphia you 
should not miss the Wissahickon 
Drive, which for miles borders the 
lovely little creek that flows into the 
Schuylkill River. There is no more 
beautiful drive in the country. You 
may stop for tea, good tea, at Valley 
Green Inn. You can get a real meal 
there if you can wait long enough for 
it to be cooked to order. You will 
want to loiter at this charming place, 
whether you have tea in front of the 
blazing fire in the living-room, with 
its rare Colonial furniture, or on the 
wide veranda, where you can view the 
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lovely wooded banks of the Wissa- 
hickon. 


THE best Pennsylvania cooking, as 
I have already said, is to be found in 
homes, and I hope you may be as for- 
tunate as I have been to enjoy the 
hospitality of some of them, to be 
treated to some of the delicious dishes, 
and perhaps be allowed to look over 
a cherished book handed down from 
mother to daughter and full of treas- 
ured recipes. The pages will be yellow, 
the ink will be brown, the s’s will be f’s 
—so handle it carefully if you are given 
the privilege of copying one or two of 
the recipes as a souvenir of a Penn- 
sylvania meal worthy of the name. 


CHEESE CAKE 


Pastry 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 cablespocntale of flour 

1 pound of cream cheese 

4 eggs 

1 cupful of thin cream 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Line a deep pan with pastry. Stir 

the flour and sugar together, then 
mix thoroly with the cream cheese. 
Beat the eggs slightly, add the cream 
and vanilla, then combine the sugar 
and cream-cheese mixtures. Pour into 
the pastry shell, which has been bak- 
ing in a hot oven (450 degrees) until it 
begins to brown. Remove only long 
enough to pour in the filling. Reduce 
the oven temperature to 325 degrees 
and bake for 40 minutes. 


SOUR-CREAM DRESSING 


¥4 cupful of sour cream 
1 tablespoonful of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of chopped chives 
44 tablespoonful of chopped onion 
l6 teaspoonful of salt 
Pepper Paprika 

Beat the ingredi- 
ents together with an 
egg beater and serve 
with cucumbers or 
cabbage. 


FASTNACHTS 
(Raisep Dovcunuts) 


1 cupful of milk 

\Y% yeast cake 

4 cupful of lukewarm 
water 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Flour (about 44% cupfuls) 

¥4 cupful of shortening 

1 cupful of light brown 
sugar 

2 eggs 

\4 a grated nutmeg, or 

1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 


Scald and cool the 
milk; when luke- 
warm add the yeast 
cake dissolved in 
water, salt, and flour 
(enough flour to 
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This is a view of the Inn 
at Washington's Crossing, 
where the first President 
made his plans for cross- 
ing the ice. It is well worth 
a visit for all purposes. 
You may eat your dinner 
by a window overlooking 
the Delaware River. Photo- 
graphs by Scandlin Studios 
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ELEANOR HUBBARD GARST Takes 





A Book View of the World 


I HOPE you are not one who feels 
that the long summer days so pleas- 
antly made up of gardens, hammocks, 
lemonade, and swimming must be 
dedicated in reading to the broad 
but generally dull class of “light sum- 
mer fiction.” Summer’s the very time 
to catch up on the reading that the 
busy, overcrowded winter months 
pushed back from immediate accom- 
plishment. 

So let’s plunge right into the con- 
tradictory problems that the world of 
today lays before us and start off 
bravely with that most fascinating, 
provocative, bewildering spot on the 
whole map—Russia. I have piled on 
my desk at this very moment nine 
books on Russia, still moist with 
printers’ ink. Some are dispassionate, 
scholarly treatises, others fiery prop- 
aganda; but each presents an abso- 
lutely fresh point of view. 

Humanity Uprooted, by Maurice 
Hindus (Jonathan Cape and Harris- 
son Smith, $2.50), gives a sweeping 
summary of significant factors in 
present-day Russian life as seen thru 
the eyes of a native-born 
Russian who has become an 
American journalist. Mr. 
Hindus, while striving to 
maintain a tone of calm 


Eleanor Hubbard Garst, Book- 
Department Editor of Better I heave two loves--babies and books, and 
Homes and Gardens, with her 
children: Charlotte, Mary, 
Nancy, Tommy —left to right 


analysis, paints, on the whole, a not- 
too-gloomy picture. Of peasant stock 
himself, he pels that Bolshevism will 
succeed or fail in exact proportion to 
the codperation it wins cen Russia’s 
vast agrarian population. His book is 
enriched by ihe material from Rus- 
sia’s  pre-revolutionary writers of 
genius—Tolstoi, Turgenev, Dosto- 
yevsky. (I have been much bewildered 
by the fact that the glamorous, sensi- 
tive soul of Russia as portrayed by the 
peculiar genius of these novelists has 
seemed utterly‘lost in the gross reality 
of Bolshevism.) Mr. Hindus ties up 
the past and the present as intelligibly 
as can anyone attempting to bridge 
such an epoch-making chasm. 

Lest you become unduly sure of the 
success of the Bolshevik program after 
reading Mr. Hin- 


Press publication (Little, Brown and 
Company, $3). Father Walsh was en- 
gaged for several yéars in relief work 
in Russia and is the author of an ex- 
cellent earlier volume, The Fall of the 
Russian Empire. He tells of the cruel- 
ties, the suppression, the violence of 
Bolshevism. One of his startling esti- 
mates states that three million Rus- 
sian peasants in the past year have 
been uprooted from their native soil 
and put to work in penal servitude on 
vast governmental projects. He fur- 
ther draws an alarming picture of the 
network of world propaganda being 
thrown out from Bolshevik head- 
quarters. 


A DETAILED and scholarly study 
of this subject of world propaganda 
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should follow it 
by The Last 
Stand, by the 
Reverend Father 
Walsh, an At- 
lantic Monthly 
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. So now, my editor tells me, I must write 
on "How I Happen to Be Book-Page Editor,” which is 
turning the tables with a vengeance after all the 
months I have spent pursuing will o* the wisp 
authors with the demand that they tell "How They 
Heppened to Write” their books. 


ortunately for me they combine delightfully, which 
s more than can be said for all double-headed jobs. 
can stay et home and read and write, and settle 
amily quarrels, and get the baby settled for her 
ap--all in one encompassing move. 


Many times each day, too, I send a special 
little thought wave of gratitude to my friend Helen 
Cowles LeCron, who first established this department, 
and was kind enough to suggest to the Editor that I 
might carry on in her stead. 


The Book Department grows and expands for 
me in interest and joy every day. 
cause more and more I feel the friendly, co-operative 
of those many readers the country over who 
make up that inspiring group--the BETTER HOMES AND 
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And that is be- 
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is carried in Louis Fischer’s intensely interesting 
book, The Soviet in World Affairs (Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith, $10). Of this book Brent 
Dow Allinson, writing in the Survey, says, “Here is 
the most complete and objective source book in 
English on Soviet Russia’s far-flung international 
relations.” 
Another excellent, worthwhile book with which 
to supplement the information presented in these 
controversial volumes is Soviet Russia, by W. H. 
Chamberlin (Little, Brown and — $5). The 
litical structure, educational problems, the Gay- 
Pay-Oo (as he calls Russia’s [ Continued on page 64 
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the Southland 


Mosr of us like to study house 
plans and imagine ourselves in the 
perfect houses they illustrate. It is a 
great game to picture every detail of 
each separate room and then plan 
how the rooms could be farviabed: 
We give the proper share of considera- 
tion to the various exposures and to 
the foundation planting and the gar- 
den, also. 

If at this point the idea we have is 
found to be too far-fetched or inade- 
quate for our needs, the plan can be 
thrust aside and forgotten. The time 
spent will not have been wasted, for 
almost all of us some day build that 
charming place, if we have not al- 
ready built it, the image of which is 











A Sunny Cottage from 


This shingled cottage breathes the essence of home and welcome 


Stratton O. Hammon, Louisville Architect 


in the back of our minds. It is a poor 
plan which hasn’ t something new or, 
at least, isn’t just a bit different from 
any other plan—maybe a novel fire- 
place, an arrangement of related 
rooms, or merely a hood over a range. 
All these will be placed in the home- 
building section of our home-and-gar- 
den notebooks, to be looked at again 
and again as we study other plans or 
advertisements. 


AT ANY rate, old ideas will be re- 
furbished as we acquaint ourselves 
with new ones. On the other hand, 
however, if the plan we happen to be 
looking at proves to be the embodi- 
ment of that cherished mental image, 


The plans for the cottage have many unusual and attractive features, 


— among which are the first-floor bedroom and breakfast bay window 
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or nearly so, then one’s efforts are 
repaid a thousandfold. 

Usually, when we engage the serv- 
ices of an architect to lay out the 
working drawings of our “perfect” 
homes, or to rebuild our present ones, 
we have some difficulty transmitting 
our thoughts and ideas to him because 
we average persons are not trained to 
collect or express architectural ideas 
into one homogeneous whole, while 
the architect, who is capable of doing 
this, may fail to grasp ideas unless he 
is somewhat of a psychologist. Most 
designers, not possessing this gift, 
sometimes draw houses which, to our 
chagrin, are as wide of our desires as 
could well be imagined. We can readi- 
ly see, then, that the chance of get- 
ting just what we want is greatly en- 
hanced if we are able to produce pic- 
tures and descriptions of just the oe 
tures we have in mind. 


Tuis very thing has occurred sev- 
eral times during my practicing ex- 
perience. People have brought me 
cherished scrapbooks, made up of 
pictures, plans, descriptions, and 
architectural items which appealed to 
them. It was then a simple matter to 
weed out the bad and collect the good 
into one harmonious whole. In these 
instances the result has always been 
pleasing to both the owner and the 
designer. 

It is hoped. [| Continued on page 44 
























































fe fortunate gardener who never 
sees the mercury soaring above 103, 
who never reads in the evening paper 
an imperative notice forbidding the 
use of the hose, who never watches in 
vain week after week and month after 
month for a good soaking rain while 
his treasures are burning—such a 
happy gardener may laugh at the 
implications of the title. 

Especially during July and August, 
if one must abandon cherished plants 
to the casual ministrations of a neigh- 
bor boy or even of an untutored hus- 
band, the perils of heat and drouth 
threaten and the army of weeds in- 
vades, while bugs and worms take 
their toll. Shall the garden-lover then 
lose heart, throw away the nursery 
catalogs, and move into an apart- 
ment? No, indeed. He will study his 
materials more carefully and plan a 
summer-proof garden—one that will 
endure thruout the hot months. Such 
a garden, like a true friendship, can- 
not always live up to its best mo- 
ments but is sure to live thru its 
worst ones. 

People who must have a garden, 
even under such adverse conditions, 
achieve satisfaction by following three 
golden rules: 

1. Make the garden picture largely 
with trees, shrubs, and lawn. 
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Because of care and planting, this garden on an average 





city lot has maintained its beauty thruout each summer 


The Garden That Endures 
Thru the Summer 


2. Plant most of the garden for the 
most favorable months. 

3. Use chiefly deep-rooting, or dry- 
weather, flowers. 

The first rule would be imperative 
for beauty, even if the weather were 
ideal, for greenness is the natural set- 
ting and flowers are ornament. One 
large tree near the house, even if its 
shade does keep flowers from grow- 
ing, is almost a necessity for a home. 
Other trees forming a background are 
desirable if the grounds are large 
enough, and if not, some of the 
neighbors’ trees may be considered 
as part of the picture. 


IF THESE trees are already in place, 
use them; if not, plant them. In 
choosing trees to plant, a flower-lover 
may provide flowers at the same time; 
for instance, as quick screens, Japa- 
nese plums are good for middle dis- 
tance, picturesque in form, and lovely 
with white blossoms in early spring. 
Redbud and the white and red Flower- 
ing Dogwood are of slower growth, as 
are also hawthorns, magnolias, and 
shadblow; but all are decorative in 
spring. To many people the crab 
apples are best of all, both wild and 
cultivated ones, even lovelier than the 
exotic flowering cherries, for Ameri- 
can gardens. Apple and pear trees, 


Isabel McKinney . . . Illinois 


too, are worth growing merely for 
decorations. And these fruit trees 
bring color again in the fall. 

With shrubs alone the gardener can 
enjoy flowers from April to October, 
and they are so deeply rooted that 
tho they may wither they seldom 
perish if well established. 


To BE sure, both they and the trees, 
except peach trees, are best planted 
in the fall in these difficult regions 
and should be mulched or well wat- 
ered during their infancy. But most 
of the best ones thrive in the worst 
part of Illinois. Begin with forsythia, 
or goldenbells, in masses if there is 
room. Sometimes its precocious buds 
are winterkilled, but the other years 
are enough to pay for having it, with 
its clean foliage and its burst of sun- 
shine. Lilacs—and what a long season 
of varied beauty they give now—are 
slow growers at first, but the new 
French hybrids come into bloom much 
sooner than the old, tho still precious, 
white and purple ones. 


A PINK weigelia bush allowed room 
to spread is a bouquet for a giant. 
The new beautybush (Kolkwitzia) 1s 
said to be like it but more delicate— 
the weigelia does have rather coarse 
foliage. [have [Continued on page 
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A Photograph Contest 
for Boys and Girls 


The Junior Garden Clubs 


of America Page 


\X) HAT fun it will be to see who 


can record the most sunny hours in a 
picture taken with a camera! 

As summer continues our gardens 
are growing more and more beautiful. 
The annuals which we planted this 
spring are beginning to bloom, and 
many perennials, such as lilies, del- 
phinium, and daisies, are filling the 
garden with beauty, all ready for a 
picture. The clear streams and brooks 
coax us to come wading. Some of us 
go on vacations to the mountains, 
others visit the lakeshore, and many 
spend happy days on the farm. Junior 
Gardeners are true explorers, and like 
all explorers, we shall want to keep 
a record of the beautiful and inter- 
esting things we do and see this sum- 
mer. And so we are going to have a 
photograph contest, a picture hunt, 
and a “camera shoot”’ in our world 
of flowers, gardens, and Nature. 


Contest Rules 


1. The photographs must be taken 
by Junior Gardeners between July 1, 
1931, and September 15, 1931. 

2. The subject can be anything 
pertaining to gardens, plants, and 
Nature, which includes birds, butter- 
flies, bugs, worms, and rocks. 

3. Any size print may be sent in. 

4. Photographs will be returned if 
postage is inclosed. 

5. Your name and address must be 
written on the back of each print. 

6. The awards will be made for the 
most interesting subjects, clearness of 
picture, and originality. The editors 

of Better Homes 
ae and Gardens will 
swt %2 be the judges. 
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7. The prizewinners and all photo- 
graphs bought in the contest will be- 
come the property of Better Homes 
and Gardens. 

8. First prize: 100 tulip bulbs 
(choice of pink or lavender tulips); 
second prize: set of garden tools—hoe, 
rake, spade, trowel, and cultivator; 
third prize: 6 choice perennial plants; 
fourth prize: a bowl and 12 figures for 
Japanese dish gardens; fifth prize: 6 
packets of choice annual flower seeds; 
five honorable mentions—each of 
these winners to receive an iris rhizome 
ofalovely variety. 

The first 1,000 to enter the photo- 
graph contest will receive a four-color 
garden photograph ready to be framed 
and hung in your home. 


How to Take 
Interesting Snapshops 


ONE of the first things that we as 
Junior Gardeners must learn to do is 
to use our eyes to find beauty and 
interest in everything about us. There 
are so many people in this world who 
have eyes, and yet they do not see 
the beauty that is all around them 
because they do not know how to 
recognize it. Our Junior Gardeners 
will never be like them, for this sum- 
mer we are going to look for all the 
beautiful and interesting things that 
we can find in gardens and out-of- 
doors, and then record them with our 
cameras. 


Let’s Record Sunny 
Hours in a Picture 


TAKING snapshots is really quite 
easy if you will observe a few rules. 
Many of you already have cameras. 
All the box types of cameras and 
some of the folding models are per- 
manently focused, so the pictures 
taken with them will be reasonably 
sharp at any distance. 

The most important thing for 
us to remember is that pictures 
taken with these types of cameras 
must be taken in bright light when 
the sun is shining. We can make 


sme o> <A the best snapshots between Io in 
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the morning and 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

The next important point is to get 
our exposures as nearly correct as 
possible, as this insures good, clear 
pictures. If a focusing camera is used 
uniformly sharp pictures can be made 
by setting the pointer on the footage 
scale at 25 feet and leaving it there. 

To regulate the light on a folding 
camera there is a lens-diaphragm scale 
with Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. For garden 
scenes and close-ups of plants, flowers, 
and birds, you put your pointer on 
Figure 1. This will allow the maxi- 
mum amount of light to reach the 
film. If you are taking a garden or 
landscape picture showing the sky 
with your principal object in the fore- 
ground, set the pointer at Number 2. 

When selecting the place or object 
that we are going to picture, we must 
be sure to look at it from different 
positions thru the finder of the cam- 
era, and then photograph it from the 
position which shows the most pleas- 
ing view and best light. 

As we take snapshots with either 
type of camera, it should be held 
firmly against the body, and the 
breath held for an instant while press- 
ing the exposure so as to lessen the 
danger of moving the camera and 
blurring the picture. 4nd be sure to 
wind the film to the next number after 
each picture is taken. 


Off for a Camera Shoot! 


INow that we know a few things 
about how to handle our camera and 
compose our pictures, let’s start and 
see what we can actually do with the 
knowledge we have acquired. 

Our garden flowers look so lovely, 
we decide that we want a close-up 
view so that even the butterfly can be 
seen making his fashionable call. And 
then, suddenly, we discover that with 
our regular lens we cannot get closer 
than 6 feet to the flower. A portrait 
attachment will solve the problem. 
It is a little, inexpensive lens that fits 
over the regular lens. With it you can 
take pictures as close as 2 feet from 
the subject and get larger images of 
the flowers. [ Continued on page 56 














The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


Hoppity Hopper Wins a Race! 


Story by Marguerite Gode 


CsrassHorrer TOWN was all 
abuzz. It was the day the annual 
jumping contest was to be held in the 
sunny meadow below Neighborly 
House. Uncle Grasshopper, Aunt 
Grasshopper, first cousins, and second 
cousins ~- eaten an early dinner of 
leaves and grass blades before hurry- 
ing out to find standing room among 
the lines of anxious spectators. 

Jerry and Babette were seated at 
the far end of the field where they 
could see everything that went on. 
They had been making clover chains 
all morning and had suddenly discov- 
ered that something unusual was 
about to take place. So they had 
waited to find out. 

“What a lot of grasshoppers,” ex- 
claimed Jerry. ““Some of them have 
wings and others do not. Look at that 
gay little fellow over by the mullein 
plant. He looks as if he is warming up 
for a race.” 

And that is exactly what Hopper 
(as he was christened) was doing. 
Only it was to be a jumping race in- 
stead of a running contest. Mother 
and Father Grasshopper were confi- 
dent their young son would win. 
Brought up with the strictest observ- 
ance of good health rules, he had be- 
come a perfect specimen of insect life. 
Fresh air, regular habits, and plenty 




















of out-of-door exercise had made him 
handsome to behold. 

His trim grass-colored body was 
composed of three parts—the head, 
the thorax (middle section of body 
to which legs are attached), and the 
abdomen (digestive part of body). 


ON THE front of his head were 
three simple eyes, and on the sides 
two compound eyes (which were made 
up of a large number of little eyes). 
These helped him to recognize mov- 
ing bodies and passing shadows. His 
mouth had an upper lip and a lower 
lip and sets of toothlike jaws with 
which he could bite off and crush 
even the woody stems of plants which 
tempted his appetite. And his ears— 
where were they? You could never, 
never guess. They were in the fore- 
part of the abdomen! But none of 
these was half so important to Hopper 
as were his legs. Especially today! He 
had three pairs of them, all fastened 
to the middle of his body. If grass- 
hoppers wore shoes and roller skates, 
like little boys and girls, think how 
many, many pairs they would need at 
one time. And the last two legs on 
Hopper’s body were the ones with 
which he hoped to jump his way to 
victory. They were strong and muscu- 
lar and much longer than the rest. No 
wonder the little grasshopper could 
barely wait for the race to begin. 


THE other contestants were lining 
up at the judges’ stand. They were all 
sizes and colors. Jerry was thrilled 
with anticipation. He clapped his 
hands. Away went the 
grasshoppers. They 
must have thought it 
was the signal to start. 
Zip-clickity click—they 
bounced into the air— 
up again—down again, 
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Conducted by Louise Rockwell 


like popcorn over a hot fire! Their 
friends and relatives became enthusi- 
astic. They cheered them on with 
rasping noises made by rubbing the 
hind leg across the folded fore wing. 
It was hard to decide which grass- 
hopper would win, so evenly were 
they matched. 

Just as the race gave every appear- 
ance of being a tie, Hopper made one 
last long jump. It was a beautiful 
sight. High thru the clear blue air his 
tiny figure sailed, down over the goal 
line, and the race was over. Hoppity 
Hopper had won. 

“Hurrah!” cried Jerry and Ba- 
bette. “If we had a loving cup we 
would give it to him.” 

But whatever would a little grass- 
hopper do with a loving cup. Can 
you tell me that? 


And Did You Know— 


BasBy grasshoppers are called 
nymphs and resemble the wingless 
grasshoppers. 

Mother grasshopper lays from 25 to 
100 eggs in the autumn in shallow 
holes which she makes in the ground 
or in a decayed log. The eggs do not 
hatch until spring. 

A grasshopper breathes thru small 
openings in the sides of his body and 
the air passes thru small tubes. 

A grasshopper has antennae (little 
feelers) used for feeling and smelling. 

There are more than a thousand 
kinds of grasshoppers. 

Quail, bluebirds, sparrows, hawks, 
and various other birds eat grasshop- 
pers. 

Grasshoppers have been known to 
strip a whole field of leaves and grass. 

Grasshoppers can make music by 
rubbing together the roughened sur- 
face of the fore wings. 

Some parts of the grasshopper’s 
skin are pa and horny, some parch- 
mentlike. A few spots, where motion 
is desired, are 
soft and flexible. 

The jaws of a 
grasshopper 
move crosswise 
instead of up and 
down. 

[ Continued on 


page 69. 
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WHAT a story is told 
by the changing bloom 
of your garden, as it 
grows from month to 
month, from year to 
year! Itisa part of the 
story of your home, of 
the unfolding of the 
lives of your children, 
and the mellowing of 
age. When memory fails 
one may have truthful 
and changeless pictures 
that have been taken 
out, here and there, 
from the flowing and 
never-ending photo- 
drama of the years. 


—THE EDITORS. 


This photograph shows the contrast 
of flower and leaf colors brought 
out by skillful photography, also 
the value of good composition 


How You Can 
Photo- Diary 


IL; YOU arealready keeping a photo- 
diary of your home and garden, there 
will be no need of telling you how 
helpful or what a pleasure it can be. 
If you are not this story may cause 
you to realize what you are missing 
and thereby start you on the road to 
becoming a home-and-garden photo 
lan. 

I do not mean occasional pictures 
of your home and its surroundings 
made from unstudied viewpoints as 
the spirit moves you, nor snapshots 
such as you are sure to have made of 
the porch-step, family-group variety, 
nor even of Junior romping about the 
lawn and garden. These, particularly 
the ones of youngsters at rapidly 
advancing ages and stages, most cer- 
tainly already have a preferred place 
in household archives. What I have 


in mind is a visual record which 
graphically depicts the results of your 
Plannings and plantings and the 


Have a Home 


achievements which have made your 
home distinctive in reflection of its 
owner’s personality—a loose-leaf book, 
or neatly indexed card file, of clean-cut 
progress prints with intimately jot- 
ted descriptions of problems, phases, 
and details which each illustrates for 
many a future reference. 


Your photographic record might 
show any eae of things— laying 
out the rock planting which replaced 
an unsightly rubbish heap, for exam- 
ple; and the same plot corner as it 
ooked in bloom; or the spring respon- 
sible for worrisome subsoil difficulties 
as it looked transformed to a delight- 
ful garden pool; or before-and-after 
views of the shrubbery which shut 
away the Jones’s back yard without 
offense; or the thatched bird box a-top 
a vine-climbed pole which no one 
would ever believe was made from 
a nail keg and straw bottle protectors; 
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Leicester K. Davis 


or the good man himself, in overalls, 
building a most attractively designed 
combination of workshop and garage. 


PURPOSEFUL picture-taking of this 
sort becomes decidedly worth while, 
once the spirit of it gets hold of one; 
and it is far easier than perhaps you 
have believed. 

All the equipment required is a 
good camera, which doesn’t mean an 
expensive one, for even a modest box 
camera will produce entirely satisfac- 
tory results if rightly used; a color 
filter as an aid to correct rendition of 
the garden’s tints and hues; a tri 
to keep the camera steady when time 
exposures are necessary; a pocket 
level to assure the camera’s being 

lumb; and several 100-watt electric- 
ight bulbs to equalize the lighting 
when interiors are made. 

With these you will be able to 
handle a wide [ Continued on page 70 


A Cool, Cozy 


Summer Cottage 


Christine Holbrook 
Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 


Beneath wide-spreading shade trees, on the 
outskirts of Des Moines, Iowa, Mrs. E. T. 
Meredith, Sr., has built this small cottage 
with a broad veranda, where during the hot 
summer months of each year she can find 
quiet and rest and enjoy the comfort of 
simple living (Photograph by D. E. Braddish) 


Better Homes anp Garpens, July, 1937 


The one large, airy room is a com- 
bined living- and dining-room. 
The dining-room end is conven- 
ient to the kitchen, and the liv- 
ing-room end centers around the 
generous fireplace, which is need- 
ed of a cool evening and in the 
early fall and spring. All the walls 
of the cottage are done in a rich 
cream color. The curtains, which 
are simplicity itself, are of a cool 
@reen glazed chintz scalloped 
at the edges and bound with a 
very narrow piping of deep rose 


A modern reproduction of an 
Early American hooked rug covers 
nearly the entire floor of the large 
room. Reproductions of French 
Provincial furniture are used to 
harmonize with the simple set- 
ting of the cottage, and the infor- 
mal coloring, found in the cover- 
ings used on the early French 
furniture, makes gay splashes of 
color against the simple back- 
ground. Comfort is offered in the 
deep chintz-covered sofa and sev- 
eral easy chairs placed in attract- 
ive groupings about the room 


. (Photographs by Edwin A. Falk) 
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Six Rooms of Charm and Coziness 


Harold H. Ehlert, Detrott Architect 


Here is a house with the air and 
quaint charm of a bit of old England, 
yet providing the accommodations 
and convenience of a modern Ameri- 
can home. Low and squat, it has the 
appearance of being rooted to the 
soil—a point in design so often missed 
in the small homes of today. 

Many of the attractive homes of 
England owe much of their charm to 
clever blending of materials as well as 
the suitable association of the house 
with the lawn, foliage, and, best of 
all, with the flowers. 

Many American houses have been 
based on very attractive English ex- 
amples but failed to have the slightest 
resemblance. It must be remembered 
that time and weathering blend 
construction materials with the 
landscaping, forming a composi- 
tion of ineffable charm. 


THE appearance of newness 
should be avoided by softening the 
edges and ee and by judicious 
restraint in the use of square and 
plumb line. Such conceits as a 
slightly sagging ridge pole, the 
massive chimney, the hewn timber- 
work, and the rustic brickwork 
further the effect of antiquity but 

















We enter this house thru a delight- 
ful arched doorway of brick and find 
ourselves in a well-lighted and gener- 
ous-size hallway. Conveniently handy 
is a large coat closet, and as a feature 
of interest, that may also be seen 
from the living-room, is the rugged 
oak staircase of heavy plank treads 
and roughly turned decorative balus- 
ters. From this hall it is possible to 
use either stairway—the one to the 
second floor, or that to the grade door 
and basement. From the hall we may 
also enter the kitchen or lavatory as 
well as the living-room. 

The living-room, with its low case- 
ment windows and great fireplace of 
mellow-tone brick, reflects the char- 


acter of a typical English interior. A 
glazed door gives access to a large 
porch at fts side, while at the rear of 
the room another glazed door opens 
onto a large terrace which overlooks 
the garden. It is a well-proportioned 
room, and with its walls of buff- 
color sand plaster contrasting with 
the dark oak-wood trim, there is a 
feeling of perfect harmony about it. 


STEPPING thru an arched opening, 
we enter the dining-room, which is 
located at the rear of the house. Three 
large windows provide an extensive 
view of the garden from this room, 
while at the side a glazed door leads 
to the large terrace. The room is 
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Above we see the house from the 
street, built low to the ground 
and satisfying in detail, every one 


At the left and below are the 
plans. Their features are the 
beautiful hall and ample closets 











should be used only very carefully 
and under the direction of a com- 
petent architect. 

The exterior of this house is 
mainly of a dark red overburnt 
clinker brick, with hewn timber- 
work and stucco introduced in the 
gables. Casement windows are used 
thruout, some with leaded dia- 
mond-shape glass, and all having 
sharply pitched brick sills.. The 
sharply pitched roof of weathered- 
brown shingles is enhanced by the 





odd dormers. 
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generous in size and finished in a 
manner similar to the living-room. 

A small breakfast room has been 
introduced between the dining-room 
and kitchen. It is a compact little 
room and should be found very use- 
ful. It has a large window and a 
door leading to the rear yard. 


IN PERFECT contrast with the Old 
World charm of the adjoining rooms 
is the modern and systematically 
arranged kitchen. Large cabinets 
are located on either side of a group 
of three windows which provide 

enerous light for the room. The 
ees modern sink is located beneath 
these windows, while the range and 
refrigerator are located opposite 
each other with closets and cabinets 
adjoining them in a perfect step- 
saving arrangement. With the floor 
of ceed block-pattern linoleum 
and gay [ Continued on page 61 
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Hose Tamer 


I ALWAYS disliked to move my 
sprinkler. It wasn’t so disagreeable if 
I just wanted to move it. by pulling 
on the hose, but if I wanted to move it 
in the opposite direction, I got peeved. 

You can’t push on a hose, not to 
any advantage. It is a case of grab the 
hose and circle the sprinkler until you 
are in a position to pull it in the di- 
rection you want it to go. Sometimes, 


maneuvering so, the sprinkler turns 
turtle and drenches you before retreat 
is possible. There is an innate streak 
of rascality in sprinklers; they delight 
in drowning anyone who gets too 
familiar. 

One day after a thoro wetting I 
shut off the water and carried the 
offending sprinkler into my basement 
workshop. There I fitted it with 
wheels and an axle. Any wheels will 
do. Those I used were left from the 
wreck of a toy cart. A handle long 
enough to reach beyond the spread 
of the water was secured to the sprin- 
kler and the hose attached and fast- 
ened along the handle, being secured 
to it with electricians’ tape. Just 


_long piece of bamboo, but an 





AMONG OURSELVES 














Sniffing to right and left the 
garden’s cool greenness, Mrs. 
Walter W. Kiel’s pet cat (Fort 
Madison, Iowa) daily makes 
a round trip of the paths 


All that’s needed for a Fourth 
of July picnic—a boy like Jimmie 
Rudy, a good dog, a good lunch. 
Marysville, Pennsylvania 


beyond the end of the handle a 
hose coupling was placed on 
the hose so it could be fastened 
to the garden hose. 

Then I returned to. the at- 
tack and put my new sprinkler 
into action. I found I could 
wheel it anywhere without wrestling 
it or getting soaked. By lifting it in 
the air and reversing it I can water 
flower pots easily, using the fine spray 
that does not break off the more del- 
icate plants as a full hose stream does. 

For the handle I used a 


iron pipe would be better. 
It could be screwed into the 
sprinkler with a hose coupl- 
ing at the other end. 

My sprinkler is far and 
away the best I have ever 
owned. Anyone is welcome to 
make one like it, but no one 
can have mine.—C. F. Blake, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


For the Corners 


ONE of the curved-blade grapefruit 
knives is a splendid tool for removing 
wild grasses and weeds from the lawn. 
Those with a large handle permit a 
better grip, and a double blade makes 
it possible to cut forward and back, 
with a swinging stroke. If you think 
this worth while, pass it along to your 
readers.—Fred B. Smith, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 


An Ice-Box Garden 


CoME on over to see my ice-box 
garden,” called my next-door neigh- 
bor proudly. 

“Your what?” I exclaimed in as- 
tonishment. 

“Come see,” was the reply. “I 
made it only last week, but I think it 
will pass inspection.” 

I had heard of sunken gardens, 
water gardens, rock gardens, neglected 
gardens, and hosts of other kinds of 
gardens, but never had I heard of an 
ice-box garden. It was therefore with 
considerable interest that I joined my 
ingenious neighbor. 

“Come around to the back of the 
house,” said he, leading the way. 
‘There it is; what do you think of it?” 

And there it was: a long, narrow 
bed, flanked on one side by the foun- 
dation wall of the house itself, and 





















Tired of drenchings, C. F. Blake, 
Oregon City, Oregon, mounted 
his lawn sprinkler on wheels 
with a long, bamboo handle to 
keep it at a respectful distance 


It can be lifted easily and turned 
upside down for spraying flower pots 


bordered by irregular chunks of lichen- 
covered granite. Within the bed grew 
ferns—feathery tree ferns, delicate 
maidenhair, and common sword and 
holly ferns—their lush green expanse 
broken here and there by bright- 
colored Impatiens flowers. At one end 
of the bed stood a rough granite 
bowlder, a thin trickle of water oozing 
down its face’ [ Continued on page 59 
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Our Garden 
Troubadours 


How the Baltimore Oriole, 
musician extraordinary, 


makes love 


Madeleine Aaron 


Author of “My Wren Neighbors,” March, 1929, Issue 


For several seasons I gave a great 
deal of time to the observation of the 
oriole, and yet, after familiarizing 
myself with its nest-building, its feed- 
ing habits, and the care of its young, 
| was embarrassed to find in compil- 
ing its life history that I had a serious 
gap in my records. I had never been 
given a chance to witness the court- 
ship of this aristocratic-looking bird. 
Was it the custom of the male to 
exhibit its gorgeous coat? Did his 
dignity forbid him to dance? Or did 
he depend solely on his music to win 
a mate? 

Thanks to the proximity of a crab- 
apple tree to our Pheer porch, where 
most of my observations were made, 
I learned one spring morning that the 
oriole while in love engages in all the 
extravagances practiced by the ro- 
mantic troubadours of centuries past. 


Our grandfather clock had not yet 
struck 6; yet I was seated at my favor- 
ite ‘“lookout”’ with my opera-glasses 
beside me. The petals of the crab- 
apple tree were scattered upon the 
grass. Oriole songs—the season was 
now theirs—rang out from every- 
where and eclipsed the rollicking 
madrigals of the robins and Brown 
Thrashers and the gliding melodies 
that proclaimed the presence of the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

Suddenly there appeared on the 
branch of the crab-apple tree a female 
oriole. In her coat of dull yellow and 
olive shades, accented on the head, 
back, and wings by a contrasting 
hue of mud-brown, she did not appear 
to be a worthy mate for the graceful 
black-and-orange sprite who followed 

er. 

‘He perched on the same branch 
with her, spread his wings wide, first 
one and then the other, uttered a low, 
gentle whistle, and then jerked himself 
erect. What effect was he producing? 
The lady frankly ignored his presence. 

Confident of a final victory, he 


took his stand on another limb, but 
still in a favorable position, and then 
poured forth a golden, uninterrupted 
























The Baltimore 
Oriole is an aris- 
tocratic-looking bird. 
A hole has been cut in his 
nest, below, to show the eggs 



























song. His lady still remained indif- 
ferent. He began to plead. He placed 
himself before her, spread his wings. 
She hopped to another limb. He fol. 
lowed, still imploring her favor. And 
thus the little comedy went on for 
1§ minutes or more until, finally, the 
female seemingly grew tired of his 
performance, a she flew to a giant 
mulberry tree in a neighbor’s yard. 

My opera-glasses aided me now. 
The undiscouraged male followed his 
lady and again offered her his heart. 
Maybe she had been his mate for one, 
two, or more seasons. Still, she had to 
be won again, for there were many 
rivals. I heard one. He was perched 
in a slender elm that extended its 
branches partly over our yard and 
partly over our neighbor’s. It was 
the tree destined to be chosen by the 
female bird, now receiving attentions, 
as the ideal one in which to hang her 
nest. 


THE sight of a rival infuriated the 
ardent lover. He dashed to the elm 
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and, without making any de- 
mands for explanations, flew at 
the stranger. Here was a chance 
to vanquish his foe and to display 
his heroism. A noble battle en- 
sued; but I could not follow it. 
At last I saw one of the birds 
flash from the elm and precipi- 
tate himself in the depths > 
cedar. His vanishing was like a 
flame suddenly snuffed out. The 
other returned to the mulberry 
tree and from a high branch an- 
nounced his victory with a stir- 
ring aria that well deserved a sign 
of admiration from the listening 
female. 

The musicianship of the Balti- 
more Oriole, especially while he is 
exhibiting his vocal talents for the 
purpose of attracting a mate, is of a 
very high order. The quality of his 
voice, its richness and clearness and 
its unmistakable fervor, leaves little 
to be desired. But usually it is only 
during his brief courtship that his 
singing attains perfection; for the 
rest of the season it is disappointingly 
sketchy. 


HAvING become acquainted with 
his song and the mannerisms with 
which he delivers it—no two orioles 
sing alike—it is vexing to hear merely 
disconnected phrases of it, and these 
given at uneven intervals. Perched in 
one of his favorite trees he leisurely 
whistles a few bars, stops short, de- 
vours a caterpillar, utters a few more 
notes, and again pauses, either closing 
with a sweet interrogation or allowing 
a phrase to hang in midair until he 
chooses to finish it. Frequently he 
neglects to complete it. 

The courtship continued for several 
days. As soon [| Continued on page 66 
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TRANSFORMED — Victorian to Modern 


Rose Connor 


To BUILD a house and furnish it 
with articles purchased expressly for 
it is one problem; to evolve an harmo- 
nious setting for furniture which has 
been collected by several generations 
of a family, from the Colonial period 
up to modern times, is an entirely 
different one. 

Owning such a collection of furni- 
ture and realizing that it would never 
be quite at home in a house built in 
any distinct architectural style, Mary 
L. Ranney, of Pasadena, California, 
decided that the logical solution was 
to remodel a late Victorian house, re- 
taining the best features, eliminating 
the objectionable ones, adding on 
where necessary, and providing the 
comforts and conveniences of the 
present day. 

To find a house of this type in 
Pasadena was comparatively simple, 
for the city has few over fifty years 
old. The high land along the Arroyo 
Seco still retains its early character 


correspondingly so, but on the side 
streets the early settlers built smaller 
homes for investment purposes or for 
homes for their married sons and 
daughters, and the history of this 
house follows closely that of the rap- 
idly growing city. There are a number 
of fine trees on the land, the house 
was approximately the right size, and 
the general plan showed possibilities 
to a person of keen imagination. 


IT SHOULD be borne in mind by 
anyone undertaking rebuilding such a 
house that if the house is not well 
constructed the total expense may be 
as great, if not greater, than the cost 
of a new house of the same size, and 
that the outcome is always something 
of a gamble, for few contractors will 
attempt to give more than a rough 
estimate of the cost, as it is impos- 
sible to know in advance the actual 
conditions which will have to be met. 
Truly successful results are gained 


only thru the co- ° 




















The front porch, the living- 
room bay window, and the 
ornamental gable were all 
distinctly Victorian feat- 
ures which were eliminated 


New double-hung windows 
with green shutters, a well- 
designed entrance door, 
and softened lines make 
the rebuilt house pleasing 


of a very quiet and 
conservative residen- 
tial district, and in 
this section Miss Ran- 
ney selected a house 
on one of the short 
streets connecting the 
two avenues which run 
along the crest of the 
hill. The lots on the 
avenues are large, and 
the houses, of course, 
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operation of the 
owner, architect, 
and contractor, 
and a spirit of 
adventure, as 
well as a sense of 
humor, is needed 
by all three. In 
this instance an 
architect of rec- 
ognized ability 








Marston and Maybury, Architects 


[ Floor plans on page 46] 


was chosen to make the plans and 
supervise the work, and a rough esti- 
mate of the cost was given. The pre- 
liminary plan was changed, however, 
many times before the house was fin- 
ished, and the actual cost of the com- 
pleted structure was much greater than 
the first estimate, but the result is a 
charming and livable house, possessing 
an atmosphere which could not have 
been attained by any other means. 

The photographs and plans of the 
original house indicate very clearly 
its poor arrangement and unattrac- 
tive exterior. 


THE front porch with its jig-saw 
carving, the living-room bay window, 
and the ornamental gable were dis- 
tinctly Victorian features which had 
to be eliminated, while a large living- 
room, direct access from the hall to 
the dining-room and also to the 
bathroom, two sunny bedrooms as 
large as possible, a pantry, garage, 
maid’s room, and fireplaces in both 
living- and dining-rooms were listed 
among the new requirements. Exist- 
ing partitions were to be used wher- 
ever feasible, and the high ceilings 
and lovely old woodwork were to 
be retained thruout. The door and 
window frames and the paneled 
doors are quite classic in feeling and 
constituted one of the deciding rea- 
sons for the purchase of the house. 
[ Continued on page 46 
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Peter Learns to Take 


Solid Food 


Part 2 of His Story 
Gladys Denny Shultz 


Ar THE end of his second month 
with us, life for Pete, as we shall now 
call our young hero, began to be com- 
plicated. The plot thickened—curdled, 
in fact. 

Big Sister came down with a viru- 
lent attack of measles, just about the 
last obstacle we wished to put in the 
path of a young fellow only starting 
to make his way in the world. The 
so-called ‘‘harmless” childhood dis- 
eases, you know, have an alarming 
mortality rate for infants under 3. 
But here again Pete’s personal physi- 
cian was on the job. 

When Big Sister was recovering he 
took blood from her and injected it 
into Pete—the convalescent serum 
treatment which is science’s new con- 
tribution to the protection of babies. 
Should a baby of yours or any deli- 
cate child be exposed to a contagious 
disease, consult your physician at 
once about the convalescent serum. 

For Pete, therefore, measles became 
a deferred pleasure. But he was fussy 
for a time as the result of the treat- 
ment, and we therefore deferred the 
next step of his training until he was 
entirely himself again. 

This next phase comes under the 
general formidable head “social train- 
ing,’ under which we list as item 
one, bowel-training. Up to the present 
our course has been simple—care for 
the baby’s needs, then leave him 
alone. But now we must get him to do 
something he doesn’t want to do, but 
which he must do because the civiliza- 
tion in which he lives is funny that 
way. At the same time, for the sake 
of his mental health and because we 
love him, we want him to be happy 
about it. 


Our attitude, then, must be one of 
consummate patience, calm, and ab- 
solute lack Sundin. Just to repeat 
the same action at the same time each 
day, praising good results, ignoring 
failures, until from the very repetition 
the baby learns what we want and 
will comply. 

[he first step in bowel-training was 
to chart the movements. Thus we 
learned that one happened usually 
before the bath, another in the 
afternoon, The usual time of their 





occurrence we chose as 
the time to make our 
effort. 

As to the method, I 
think we have a con- 
tribution. We found 
we obtained the best 
results when the baby 
was laid on his back in 
his bassinet on a dia- 
per, the chamber 
placed to his buttocks 
and held there by the 
ends of the diaper, 
brought up over and 

inned to the shirt. 
Ne could then go 
away and leave him alone, an excel- 
lent thing in itself, and he could stay 
as long as necessary without tiring. It 
was convenient for me because I 
could place him here after his bottle 
and get the family breakfast, coming 
in only occasionally to see if he had 
performed or if the chamber was still 
in place. By the time he was big 
enough to kick it away effectively, he 
was big enough to be transferred to 
a little chair on the toilet. 


IF THIS method is used the diaper 
is likely to be slightly soiled. But re- 
member that our purpose is not to 
avoid laundering so much as to accus- 
tom the baby to functioning at a cer- 
tain time under certain conditions. 

In training, if he had not performed 
at the end of half an hour I made a 
slender soapstick, putting vaseline on 
the end, and assisted him. This should 
not be ‘done oftener than once every 
three days, however, lest the baby get 
to depending on it. 

While the chamber was applied for 
the afternoon movement, it was left 
for 10 minutes only and the soapstick 
was never used, for we wished to build 
a habit of one daily movement, fol- 
lowing breakfast. 

I am happy to report that by the 
time he was 3 months old, the first 
phase of his social training was ac- 
complished without Pave or un- 
happiness to the baby. 

ete could have started his next 
important adventure, that of learn- 
ing to take solid food, when he was 
14 weeks old, but the little rascal 
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Peter not only likes his food but clamors for it, 
then wolfs it down (Photograph by Edwin A. Falk) 


weighed at this time 17 pounds 3 
ounces, and the doctor said he didn’t 
need it. So it was put off until he was 
18 weeks old. 

Then mother girded herself for the 
struggle of her life. It was here that 
we had fallen down so badly with Big 
Sister, an error it had taken years to 
correct. It was here, according to our 
theory, that the eating problem, where 
one existed, usually had its inception. 
Eating, like other things, is a habit. 
(Dear me, where have I heard that 
before?) Teach the small baby to 
take his solids as they come along and 
there will be no eating problem. Now 
theory! It was up to you. We sum- 
moned those qualities of patience and 
persistence ol which we had often 
spoken so highly to readers and 
started in. 


PETE, of course, had learned while 
quite young to take the bottle nicely. 
He had learned to accept nourish- 
ment from a spoon, and he had also 
learned that even cod-liver oil might 
as well be downed first as last, since it 
kept coming back till it was downed. 
Hence the ground was well broken for 
solid food when it was offered during 
Pete’s eighteenth week in the form of 
a cooked-wheat cereal. 

We prepared it carefully, cooking it 
for an hour, straining it, making it 
soupy with milk, and offering it at 
the 10-.and 5-o’clock feedings. He re- 
fused it anyway. I kept returning it 
quietly to his mouth until he accepted 
a taste, then gave him the bottle. The 
same process [ Continued on page 62 
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I Find Many Uses for My Wheel Hoe 


Warren H. Miller... Massachusetts 


\ ITHOUT doubt the man who 
invented the wheel hoe had a bad 
back. I fancy he was some gouty old 
gentleman who liked gardening better 
than his back did. Wherefore, neces- 
sity being the mother, he put his wits 
to work to appease the indignant back. 
The result comes to us from the hard- 
ware store in the form of the wheel hoe. 
The purchaser just buys it, and shoves 
it, and muddles thru somehow. 

There is a good deal more in the 
technique of this remarkable imple- 
ment than just shoving it. When you 
buy it it has six or seven gadgets that 
come with it—a man-sized plow, 
three cultivator hooks, two hoes, a 
pair of rakes, a pointer going on be- 
fore, and a seeder. Evidently the 
whole epic of planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting is here! And, for a 
garden of any size, it is! With the 
wheel hoe you can stand up; you can 
break ground, harrow, rake, seed, cul- 
tivate, and remove weeds in one- 
fifth the time that it takes with the 
old spade, hoe, and rake; and—stand 
up at it! The wheel hoe surely has 
some virtue in that respect. Your 
back will appreciate it—you that have 
gone to bed a-weary, many a night in 
garden season, your hand rubbing 


that much abused member, the spinal 
cord, on which all the rest of you is 
hung! 


My AUNT, who is an honest soul 
but sturdy and old-fashioned, once on 
a visit to us was so scandalized by the 
appearance of my garden that she 
insisted on going out in all haste to 
weed it. She dug up an old hoe and a 
rake somewhere, scorning the wheel 
hoe as beneath attention, and set 
right to work in the hot sun for the 
easement of her soul. 

There was really nothing the mat- 
ter with the garden except that it had 
gone a week without a haircut. Well, 
I finally went to her rescue with the 
wheel hoe. Up one row and down the 
next it went, shearing off the young 
weeds on both sides of the rows at 
once—30, 60, 90, 120, 210 feet of veg- 
etables it cleared. Catching up at 
length with the old lady, who had 
weeded 20 feet of radishes so far, I 
routed her from the radish patch and 
finished the whole garden, all in 30 
minutes, without my having once to 
get down on my “‘hunkies.” The inci- 
dent merely illustrates the advantage 
of the wheel hoe over the oldtime 
spade, rake, and hoe. 
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LET us begin with the raw soil in 
the condition in which it comes thru 
the winter. It is full of tares, grass 
sods, and incipient chickweed, and to 
turn over a bed 25 x 35 feet with a 
spade would mean hours of back- 
breaking labor. 

Put on the wheel-hoe plow, in the 
rear central hole, and run a furrow 
down the center of the tract. The 
proper maneuver is to drive the plow 
in a series of short shoves, fast enough 
to throw the sods over nicely. If you 
go too slow they will fall back into 
their original place and you will have 
accomplished nothing. The plow 
throws to the right, so you can come 
back along the opposite side of your 
furrow, always standing on the un- 
plowed soil to the left to prevent 
packing the fresh earth with the 
thrust of your heels. Steadily the 
plowed area widens from the original 
furrow until soon you have the whole 
bed done—an area of smooth, round 


sod-backs, with never a footstep on / 


them. 

Let it stand a week so that the air 
and sun can get into the soil and the 
turned-under grass and weeds have 
time to become discouraged. Now put 
on the three cultivator hooks, each 
in the hole for the purpose. To harrow 
a plowed field wiek horses you would 
drive across the rows to break up the 
sods. But this will not answer in 
using the wheel hoe, for you have not 
power enough and would simply turn 
the sod’s grass side up again instead 
of breaking it. The thing to do is to 
harrow down the /ength of the furrows, 
cutting along the back of the sod and 
pulverizing the earth in the upturned 
roots. There is yet another reason for 
going at it in this way, and that is 
because the wheel of the hoe must 
have a level surface ahead to run on; 
if you tried to harrow across the sod 
the wheel would be bumping up and 
down over the sod rows, making very 
heavy weather of it indeed. 


Now, to save many an hour of 
doubled-up knees and bowed back, it 
is well to have a seeder. This is a 
little iron pot which bolts into the 
forward hole and has a gadget of its 
own, tripped by the wheel spokes, to 
drop seeds. You adjust it for the 
spacing of your particular seed and 
then run the [ Continued on page 74 


And—~you stand up doing it! Get 
the significance of that! With a 
wheel hoe you can break ground, 
harrow, rake, seed, cultivate, 
and remove weeds standing up 
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From the mountains of Tennessee came these articles submitted in 





the First National Better Homes and Gardens Whittling Contest 


Some Things to Make on 
Lazy July Afternoons 


Since the invention of the jack- 
knife, the universal tool, whittling 
has been a popular outdoor hobby. 
Many men and boys, after a stroll 
thru the woods of an afternoon, enjoy 
sitting on the ground, propped up 
against a tree, where they may fash- 
ion wooden whistles and toys from 
switches and tree limbs, or just rest- 
ing in the garden at twilight, with 
nothing to do but whittle. The, inter- 
esting novelties which can be made 
from sticks and twigs with a good, 
sharp jackknife are surprisingly nu- 
merous. 

The photograph shows some of the 
articles which were sent to us from 
the mountains of Tennessee. They 
were submitted by James Huskey in 
the First National Better Homes and 
Gardens Whittling Contest. I am sure 
these models will offer suggestions for 
other readers who like to work with 
the jackknife and for those who spend 
much time at summer camps, where 
whittling and carving have become 
important pastimes. 

First, at the extreme left, is a little 
stamp box, 3 x 4% inches, made of 
twigs, with the roof hinged. It is an 
attractive gift for the writing desk. 


Corn handles, for picnic use, 
can be made in a few minutes 


You will think of many uses 
for this handy bonfire fork 


Next is a wrenhouse, 4 x 6 inches, 
5 inches to the peak. The entrance is 
just the size of a quarter of a dollar, 
which is the proper size wren opening. 

The little chairs are most attrac- 
tive. The seats are 5 inches across the 
front, 4 inches across the back, and 
4 inches deep. The front legs are 4 
inches long and the back is 8 inches. 
The diameter of the branches used 
for the legs and back is 34 inch and 
the rungs 4 inch. The material used 
to weave the seat is 44-inch strips of 
bark, applied green, while it is pliable. 
After the bark dries the seat is very 
hard and rigid. 

To complete the set a table is 
necessary. The top is 4 x 8 inches sup- 
ported by I-inch legs 4 inches long, 
fastened with liquid glue and brads 
to I — cross members. A 3-inch 
twig forms the stretcher, which is 
fitted in holes bored in the legs. 

Last, the model of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthplace is most interesting. 
This little model is 54% x 7% inches, 
6 inches to the peak. The logs are % 


Frank I. Solar 


inch in diameter and are neatly 
notched and fitted together at the 
corners just like a real log house. 
Even the log fireplace, which is 1 x 3 
inches, and the door and window 
frame are fitted and bradded in place. 
The roof is made of thin pieces of 
hand-carved cedar shingles bradded 
to the roof logs. This house is large 
enough to accommodate a family of 
bluebirds, altho it is also suitable for 
an interior decoration. 


AT THIS season of the year every 
family enjoys cooking over the bon- 
fire and eating out in the open. No 
meal is quite as good as one of pota- 
toes and green corn roasted in the 
open fire and steak broiled over the 
hot coals. The next time you have a 
few spare minutes that need not be 
spent in your garden, step into your 
home workshop and make a number 
of corn handles and bonfire forks so 
you will be prepared for the next 
picnic. 

Cut a number of sections from a 
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broom handle or other round stick for the 
corn handles. Each set consists of two han- 
dles—one which has two sharpened brads 
and the other only one brad. Drive the 
brads in the ends of the wood handles and 
file the heads sharp. 

It is always difficult to hold the hot ear 
of corn in the hand without burning the 
fingers, but with 


{ Continued on page 72 
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Their Daughters Take Over the Kitchens 


And Bicycle Club Mothers Rest 


As Told by Jane, the Club Reporter, to Mary Grace Ramey 


‘hax Bicycle Club girls were meet- 
ing on Peggy’s cool, shady porch to 
plan a camping trip for the next week, 
when Thelma announced tragically, 
“Girls, I can’t go!” 

“Can’t go!” We were amazed. 
“Why not?” 

“You know Mother has not been 
well,” said Thelma, and we all nodded 
sympathetically. “The doctor says a 
week’s complete rest in the country 
may help her, and Father has planned 
that she go next week. So there is no 
one but me to keep house for him, 
take care of Granny, and look after 
Buddy.” 

“What fun,” interrupted Betty. “I 
wish my mother would let me keep 
house for a week.” 

“So do I,” chorused the girls, and 
before our meeting was over we had 
postponed the camping trip. Then 
we hurried home and asked permis- 
sion to take over the housekeeping— 
in other words, to give our mothers a 
week’s vacation. We were confident 
we would be excellent cooks and 
managers. 


BUT rather a sober crowd met the 
next afternoon. Our mothers had been 
very doubtful, and only after much 
pleading on our part did each one say 
if the other mothers would try the 
experiment she would. Of course, all 
our mothers weren’t leaving town, 
but they promised to go visiting, or 
read, or sew until dinner, just as we 
do. 

Margaret and Marion wished for 
the ’steenth time they were not twins, 
for each had fancy salads they wished 
to serve at Monday’s evening meal. 
“And we don’t want so many salads,” 
Marion mourned. 

“‘What we must do,” said practical 
Thelma, “is to make out our menus 
for the entire week; then the twins 
may each have opportunity to pre- 
pare their fancy dishes. But I don’t 
intend to fix elaborate things; with 
three meals a day to plan, I want 
everything easy.” We all listened 
respectfully, for Thelma has had 
much of the care of their house. 

“Breakfast is so simple we won’t 
need to bother a lot with it. Just give 
Father fruit, cereal, an egg, and a 
good cup of coffee on time, and he will 
be satisfied,” Thelma went on. 

“Then, I am going to ask Mother 
to have a roast on Sunday, and I 
shall serve it cold Monday night. 
Because we must have a hot dish for 
dinner, I shall make that wonderful 
macaroni we learned to bake in our 
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cooking school. To provide 
necessary greens, I am going 
to have a vegetable salad on 
lettuce, using those from 
Sunday’s dinner, cut neatly 
and mixed with a good dress- 
ing. Maybe I can. make hot 
biscuits — they will bake 
with the macaroni.” 

“And what about des- 
sert?” asked Margaret, the 
twin. 

“Oh, we always have part 
of Sunday’s cake left over 
(I shall hide it from Buddy), 
and I can freeze a can of 
mixed fruit in the ice tray of 
the refrigerator. Served in 
tall glasses, it is delicious 
and no trouble at all.” 

“What a good dinner!” 
exclaimed Ruth. “Do you 
mind if I have the very 
same things?” 

“And I?” cried all of us. 

“Of course not,” said 
Thelma. “Shall we get out 
pencils and papers and plan 
our hot-weather menus right 
now? We can change them 
later to fit our special fam- 
ilies, but they will be ready 
to submit to our mothers, 
anyway.” 

So Peggy brought some 
notebook paper and pen- 
cils, with magazines or books 
to lean our writings on; we 
discussed and debated, spending a 
most serious afternoon (for the Bi- 
cycle Club) working out our menus. 

All this was on Wednesday, and 
exactly 10 days later our club met 
again on a cool, shady porch. There 
were only a few minor casualties, like 
Carolyn’s blister and the little cut on 
Peggy’s finger. Thelma was smiling 
all over! For work well done her 
father had given her a wristwatch, 
and, with Buddy running away one 
day, and the heat, and all, she de- 
served it, too. But Thelma had man- 
aged fine. Her mother came home 
rested to find a neat, clean house, and 
a happy family to welcome her. 


IT HAD been a hot week. The old 
thermometer had tried its best to 
discourage us by rising up and up, 
but our well-planned meals had not 
been difficult to prepare and they 
were eaten with a relish. Best of all, 
our families had gained ever so much 
confidence in our abilities. Small Bud- 
dy even offered to marry Peggy when 
he grew up. She had fed him such 



























The girls planned their menus, marketed, 
and served appetizing hot - weather foods 


delicious cookies to keep him occupied 
until his father came for him that 
awful morning he had run away. 


MY MOTHER just hovered around 
the kitchen the first day,” confided 
Betty. “She thought I was going to 
hurt myself, or do something wrong, 
or waste butter, so along in the after- 
noon I gave her a big kiss and sent 
her up to take a nap. When she came 
down to dinner and found I really 
had an eatable meal ready, and she 
was fresh and rested to go walking 
with Father, she gave up, and didn’t 
come in the kitchen all week unless I 
asked advice. It was fun, but it was 
work. I never knew just how much, 
but I shall appreciate what Mother 
does after this and won’t complain 
when she asks me to help, will you?” 


[Editor’s Note: We shall be glad to 
furnish suggestions for a week’s 
menus for July days. Address “Jane,” 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and inclose a 2-cent 
stamp for postage.] 











Diary of a Modern Eve 


Tho Jim says he 
bought his first 
plants. Say, what’s 
that funny-looking 
hump over there by 
the apple tree?” 

That “‘funny- 
looking hump’’ 
proved to be partofa 
mole runway . While 
Peter is gone after 
Tom McCurrin’s 
mole trap I’ll trans- 
fer some of the notes 
I made on our = 

We stopped only 
for an afternoon at 
Denison’s camp. 
‘“‘For a summer 
home it seemed ap- 
propriate to us to 
use only the beauti- 
ful native flowers,” 
Phyllis explained, 
“and escapes like 
Bouncing Bet and 
the Tawny Daylily. 
But you just can’t 
imagine how much 
the children have 
learned on our col- 
lecting trips the 
three summers we 
have spent here.” 

In informal groups inside their fence 
they had established wild roses in several 
shades with many lusty clumps of White 
Yarrow and Carmine Meadowsweet. 
There were Purple Coneflowers and both 
white and cream wild-indigo, Ox-eye 
Daisies, Red Lilies with upright cups and 
the freckled bell-like Canada Lilies, blaz- 
ing clumpsof butterflyweed—all hardy and 
happily at home. 


Jurys. Fresu signs of the mole but not 
near the trap. Uncle David says to tramp 
the ridge down, watch for new signs of 
disturbance, and then dig the mole out by 
sinking the spade back of the place we 
think the mole is, as he will try to retreat 
back thru his run. Aunt Alice advises 
calcium cyanide because the action of the 
damp soil on it causes a poisonous gas to 
be formed which, being heavier than air, 
sinks down and overtakes the mole some- 
where along his tunnel. Mrs. Daly recom- 
mends carbon bisulphide, which acts the 
same way, or a bit of corn poisoned with 
strychnine. 

Fred Green says he read of a man who 
connected an old inner tube to the exhaust 
pipe of his car, put the other end down the 
mole’s tunnel and gassed it, that way. 
But, horrors, we can’t run a car over our 
garden! And anyhow, that seems an 
awfully complicated eradicator. 


J ULY 11. No new mole humps overnight. 

I forgot it for a while and went over to 
Doris Perry’s for some promised bleeding- 
heart divisions. “Weren’t you afraid to 
cut up a lovely clump like that?” I asked, 
awed by her daring. 

“No,” said Doris, breaking into a laugh. 
“It was like Brother Crawford’s wife— 
not happy! Besides, I*ve seen old clumps 
in Mother’ s garden grow too crowded, and 


when they were dormant like this she 
dug them up and the old clumps al- 
most fell apart. Every piece will 





Any well-equipped play yard 
should contain a sandbox. 
Ronald Stanley Vier, Berkeley, 
Cal., spends happy hours in his 


[ Continued from page 10} 


grow. You just give 
it a good soft bed 
with about an inch 
of soil over its head, 
stake the spot, and 
next spring you'll 
have strings of Flow- 
erhearts, as Margie 
Lee calls them, for 
your very own.” 


Jury 26. “Wat 
do I ask for at a 
nursery? I want a 
yellow lily like yours. 
It’s alwaysin bloom. 
Do I just say ‘day- 
lily’?” I asked this 
morning. 

*“*Poor child!’’ 
teased Aunt Alice in 
mock compassion. 
**You’re making 
such a common mis- 
take. As desirable 
‘and hardy as Hem- 
erocallis are, there is 
noone of them which 
blooms all summer. 
What you have mis- 
taken for an ever- 
blooming Hemero- 
callis has been the 
Lemon Daylily (Hemerocallis flava) with 
several more of ‘its sisters, its cousins, and 
its aunts’! 

“I’ve often wondered,” she continued, 
seriously, ““why Hemerocallis were not 
more generally planted when they are so 
admired and are so very adaptable. I 
have a succession of bloom from the mid- 
dle of May until early September. Here 
is my list. You can plant as many as 
you need and find room for. They will 
endure considerable shade but really pre- 
fer sun, I think.” 

Here is the list: 

Early Daylily (Hemerocallis dumortieri) 
and Dr. Regel’s Daylily are in bloom with 
the iris. 

Lemon Daylily (Hemerocallis flava), a 
general favorite, is open by Memorial 
Day. 

Queen of May is a variety larger than 
flava and usually a little later. 

Japanese Daylily (Hemerocallis thun- 
bergi) and the Citron Daylily (Hemero- 
callis citrina) look much like flava but 
carry the bloom thru July. 

J. A. Crawford, Luteola pallens, and 
Calypso are extremely beautiful varieties 
which bloom in July and August. 

Hemerocallis citrina hybridum blooms 
erratically, sometimes sending up an early 
stalk which opens its flowers in July and 
usually has tardy buds which carry over 
into September. 


ANOTHER plant I value for this season 
is Aruncus sylvester, or goatsbeard,” said 
Aunt Alice. “There it is she said, point- 
ing to some creamy, fluffy spires rising 
from most attractive foliage 

“Goatsbeard is one o “chose highly 
desirables which comes thru a hot sum- 
mer without complaint and no demands 
for watering. Just give it light shade and 
a slight hillock for a home but— 

Cale. let’s find some ice-cold lemon- 
ade. As small Susan puts it, 


‘I’m simply 
smeltering!’” 


PVPPETISING PAGTS BEUOVRD 





SNAPSHOTS 


you will always 


TREASURE. 


















... with 


MAZDA 
PHOTOFLASH 


LAMPS 


Operates from dry cell bat- 
teries or house current 


HE new Mazpa Photoflash lamp 
enables your camera to take amaz- 
ingly natural snapshots, indoors and at 
night, as easily and as successfully as in 


daylight. 


This new product of General Electric 
operates simply—without smoke, noise, 
odor or dust. And it literally makes the 
picture-taking day 24 hours long. 


Try a few Photoflash snapshots. Buy 
as many Mazpa Photoflash lamps as you 
intend to take pictures—since each lamp 
can be used but once. A reflector to use 
them in can be had at a very low price. 


When buying Mazpa Photoflash lamps, 
always look for the G. E. in a circle and 
the words “Photoflash Lamp” on the disc 
within the lamp. The General Electric 
Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 


MAZDA PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


Manufactured by 








-GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


and sold by its National Lamp Works and 
its Edison Lamp Works 


See Advertising Index, page 75 

















To avoid 
MIDSUMMER WILT 


depend on these three baths 


No. 1. THE FRESH- 
ENER. Too tired to 
enjoy your eve- 
nings ?—try this af- 
ter-work bath. Use 
moderately warm 
water (even in sum- 
mer); finish with a quick, cold splash. See page 
16 of our interesting booklet. 


=x SA es = tigue. 








No. 2. THE AFTER-EXERCISE 
BATH. Relaxes muscles, pre- 
vents soreness, relieves fa- 
Make it hot — hot 
“yy water soothes. Muscles that 
f might become stiff should 
be fully submerged. Page 13 of our free book. 


._— 





_ 9 No. 3. THE ENERGIZER. A wake- 
“| up bath for those dull, tired 
mornings that follow hot, sultry 
nights. Warm, followed by a cold 
splash. Make it a soapy one— 
for cleanliness is refreshing. 





FREE BOOKLET. The 
Book About. Baths tells 
how to make baths help 
you .. . what kind to 
take, when and how to 
take them. Complete in- 
structions for the thrée 
above and several more. 
Free, use coupon below. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 








B 1 
CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. 7, ee 


45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me free of all cost “The Book About Baths.” 
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that this Cape Cod cottage will serve just 
such a purpose. Here is a low, unbroken 
roofline which shelters all the house ex- 
cept a group of windows facing the north. 
Considering exposures, the most favor- 
able location for the house would be facing 
south or southeast. In this case two of the 
bedrooms and both bathrooms would face 
east; the living-room and the downstairs 
bedroom toward the south; the living- 
room, dining-room, and the large upstairs 
bedroom to the west; leaving only the 
kitchen and breakfast room with an entire 
northern exposure. The large, semicircular 
bay window (a group of five windows) in 
the breakfast room would supply suffi- 
cient light to overcome this drawback. 


ALTHO the modern trend of facing 
porches or terraces toward the rear garden 
is admirable for many reasons, this house 
meets those situations where, because of 
personal preference, a more pleasant ex- 
posure or a fine view, it is suitable to have 
the porch across the front. 

From the porch we enter the living- 
room thru a gracious Colonial doorway 
flanked by long, green shutters. At the 
opposite corner of the room our attention 
is attracted by a long, low, paneled fire- 
place with bookshelves to the right. A 
wide hearth runs entirely to the corner 
of the room. It will be the first thing seen 
by guests on entering the house and in- 
sures warmth and cheer on long, wintery 
evenings. Convenient to the front en- 
trance is a coat closet of ample size. 


THE dining-room is reached thru double, 
solid doors from the living-room and is of 
fine proportions, with sufficient space for 
placing furniture. 

From the dining-room we enter the 
breakfast room, which contains a long 
cabinet for storing china and linens. The 
large, semicircular bay window affords 
space for placing breakfast furniture. This 
room also serves as a service pantry be- 
tween the kitchen and the dining-room. 

The drawing on this page illustrates 
a unique arrangement of the first-floor 
bedroom, whereby the bed is recessed the 
depth of the closets. On each side are open 
bookshelves and a handy light, and the 
niche thus formed is framed with a quaint 
Colonial scrollwork. This recessed bed is 
not only a pleasant feature of the room 
but gives the room 
added spacious- 


A Sunny Cottage From the Southland 





ventilation are supplied by an attractive 
elliptical window. 

The strategic position of the bathroom 
will be noted. While it lies in closest rela- 
tion to the bedroom that it serves, it is 
yet as easily reached from the kitchen as 
from the living-room. 

Leaving the small hall we step into the 
living-room, where to our right we notice 
the stairway which ascends to the second 
floor. 


AT THIS point it might be well to 
mention that this house may be built 
economically as a one-bedroom, one-floor 
plan, using the second floor as an attic. 
At any time, should the need arise, the 
one or two bedrooms and bathroom could 
be added without any change to the 
original house. The cost would be very 
little compared to the accommodations 
gained and would be very attractive to a 
tentative buyer should it ever become de- 
sirable to dispose of the house. 

Supposing, however, that the second 
floor were to be built at once as shown, we 
continue our inspection of it by climbing 
the easy stairs to the second-floor hall. 
To our left is a large linen closet, and a 
little farther on we see the bathroom, 
which is identical to the one on the lower 
floor except that it contains a closet for 
towels and a soiled-clothes hamper. 

At the opposite end of the hall from 
the bathroom we enter the large bedroom. 
We see a large fireplace with a window 
on each side, a generous closet, and much 
wall space for placing furniture. The re- 
maining room can be used for a small bed- 
room or as a sewing room. 


THe exterior walls of the house are 
covered with large wood shingles, stained 
white and laid with slightly varying 
weather exposures. With a green wood- 
shingle roof and green shutters, white 
sash and trim, white brick chimney, and 
if possible a white fence at the front, it is 
easy to imagine the cozy, homelike pic- 
ture this house would make. 

“A Sunny Cottage From the South- 
land” contains 25,000 cubic feet, which, 
if multiplied by a unit cost of 40 cents a 
foot (about the average price for good 
construction in most parts of the United 
States), would make the cost of this 
home, as shown, approximately $10,000. 





ness. Another very 
charming feature is 
the wainscoting of 
random -width 
boarding which is 
also shown in the 
drawing. 

The bathroom is 
just two steps from 
the bedroom door 
and contains a re- 
cessed tub with a 
shower. There is a 
tile floor and a tile 
wainscoting 5 feet 


high. Light and 


The bed in the first- 
floor bedroom is re- 
cessed for the entire 





























































depth of the closets 
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What she really wanted 
was children 


T is curious how some minor fault may 
alter a person’s life. Take the case of 
Miss Nickerson. 

If you live in New York you may have 
seen Miss Nickerson walking up Park 
Avenue. A lithe woman in her late forties, 
with a streak of grey or two in her black 
hair, and a suggestion of a double chin. 
You would realize that once she must 
have been very beautiful. With her are 
two Pekingese dogs—always. Their pic- 
tures, with Miss Nickerson, frequently 
appear in the rotogravure sections. 

People say that Miss Nickerson makes 
a fool of herself about them; that she 
acts downright silly. Having them sit at 
the table with her while she dines, for 
example. Putting each one in his little 
French bed. Sending them out for an 
airing in her car, jacketed as well and 
certainly more beautifully than children. 
Talking baby talk of the most banal kind 
to them. 

The whole attitude sounds silly enough, 
but in Miss Nickerson’s case it is not 
silly. It is tragic. Because these two pets 
of hers represent a bitter compromise 
with life. 

If ever a woman was born who yearned 
for love, marriage, motherhood and chil- 
dren, Miss Nickerson was the woman. All 
of them were denied her. 

What kind of sly trick had life played 
upon her? Why had fate singled out for 
punishment this great-hearted, charming 
woman? Many, many times she must 
have wondered about it herself. 

After her debut in June, 1904, it seemed 
almost certain that she would marry a 


titled young English army officer whom 
she had met on the Riviera, when the 
Nickerson yacht had been in foreign 
waters. Nothing came of it. 

Then in rapid succession other men 
paid serious court. At least so it seemed. 
But one by one they, too, drifted away. 
She didn’t seem to be able to hold them. 
The years passed quickly and still Miss 
Nickerson was unmarried. Occasionally 
men still felt the force of her beauty and 
charm—but not for long. 

When she was past forty, she seemed 
to give up any idea of romance. Most of 
her time and her money were devoted 
to her many charitable enterprises. The 
Nickerson Home for Crippled Children. 
The Nickerson Education Foundation. 
She busied herself in a round of activities 
for the good of others. 

To those who did not know her, she 
seemed to be like a thousand other New 
York women. Sophisticated. Cold. In- 
different. But if you could see her at the 
end of the day, mothering the two Pe- 
kingese, you would realize that she was 
none of these things; that she was simply 
a lonely and disappointed woman. 


. . . . . 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
unforgivable social fault. The insidious 
thing about it is that you yourself never 
realize when you have it. And even your 
best friend won’t tell you. The one way 
to make sure your breath is beyond sus- 
picion is to use Listerine systematically 
as a mouth wash. 


For ebvious r 


‘easons names and 
(Advertisement) places referred to are fictitious 
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Before any 
social 
engagement 


Many women, otherwise fastidious, neglect 
to rinse the mouth with Listerine before so- 
cial engagements. Apparently the matter of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) never occurs 
to them. 





Frankly it should be one’s first concern. 
Because, due to natural processes in even 
normal mouths, anyone is likely to have 
halitosis. The insidious thing about this un- 
forgivable social-fault is that the victim rare- 
ly realizes her @ffliction. And even a best 
friend won’t tell. 


The ideal deodorant 


Noted medical authorities, observing Lister- 
ine in hospital and private practice, pro- 
nounce it ideal as a deodorant. 

There is no scientific evidence that other 
antiseptic mouth washes exceed or even 
equal Listerine in deodorant power. Indeed 
recent experiences show that ordinary anti- 
septics fail to mask in.4 days odors that in- 
stantly yield to Listerine. 


Does not injure teeth 


Many harsh mouth washes may actually 
attack tooth structure. Slowly destroy it. 
Listerine cleanses and protects it. 


Harsh mouth washes are also likely to in- 
flame tender tissues of the mouth, physi- 
cians say. Listerine’s action is healing and 
stimulating, yet it kills germs in the fastest 
time science has been able to measure ac- 
curately. 


Always keep Listerine on your dressing 
table. It is a pleasant guarantee against 
offending others. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 





pleasant deodorant 


LISTERIN 


ENDS 
HALITOSIS 


See Advertising Index, page 75 














Ges those who 
are thinking of 


MEMORIALS 


HIS forty- 

eight page 
book will assist 
you and your 
family if you are 
interested in 
perpetuating the 
memory of a 
loved one. 

The authentic designs from which 
all monuments are developed are 
shown, and their meanings explained, 
so that you may select a memorial 
that will reflect the personality of 
the individual in whose honor it is 
to be erected. 

Since durable Georgia Marble is 
used for the country’s most impres- 
sive memorials, we feel it our duty, 
as well as our privilege, to present 
these facts to guide in the selection 
of an equally fitting memorial for 
the family plot or grave. 

There is no charge for the book. 
THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY, Tate, Ga. 














GEORGIA 
MARBLE 


: The Georgia Marble Company, B4 
Tate, Georgia. 
Please send me ‘‘Personality in Memorials.” 
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Transformed—Victorian to Modern... 


[ Continued from page 34 | 


SINCE the old living-room was small 
and faced north, it was decided to 
combine it with the bedroom which 
had been added on at the west end some 
years before. But certain structural con- 
ditions made this impossible and this 
portion of the building had to be torn 
down and an entirely new living-room 
wing built in its place. 

The windows from the former bay 
window were reset in the south wall of 
the new room, looking out onto a sunny 
terrace which replaced the old south 
porch. New double-hung windows with 
small panes, on the front elevation, 
and a_ well-designed entrance door, 
painted a soft shade of green, as are 
the shutters, help to give the altered 
house its character of simple dignity. 
A straight flight of concrete steps with 
a wrought-iron railing instead of the old- 
fashioned porch, wide, white siding, and 
the necessary 
changes in the 
roof to fit the re- 
vised plan com- 
plete the exterior 
transformation. 

An examina- 
tion of the “be- 
fore” and “after” 
plans shows how 
comparatively 
simple the altera- 
tions were, altho 
it took a great 
deal of study and 
ingenuity to work 
them out. The 
problems of ac- 
cess to the din- 
ing-room, bed- 
rooms, and bath- 
room were very 
cleverly solved. 
The partition be- 
tween the dark 
“china closet” 
and entry was re- 
moved and the 
end wall of the 
new hall was de- 
signed to repre- 
sent a paneled 
wall. Actually, 
however, it con- 

















small paneled alcove between the ward- 
robe and the hall door forms a_ back- 
ground for the old mahogany bureau. 

The front bedroom was enlarged by the 
inclusion of the two closets and the addi- 
tion of a small, new corner containing a 
south window. The door to the hall was 
also moved farther from the front en- 
trance, and both this door and the one 
into the other bedroom were made to 
slide into the wall in order to save space. 
The modern wardrobe was also added at 
the east, with a broad window above it, 
thru which the morning sun shines. 


Tue second bedroom comprises the 
former middle bedroom and Rethecnsd, 
while the two new bathrooms occupy the 
space that was once the back bedroom. 
Behind this was built a new wing contain- 
ing the garage on the ground floor and the 
maid’s room above it. Since the ground 
slopes towards 
the rear of the 
lot, the screened 
ee and maid’s 
athroom are 
about five feet 
above the ground, 
or halfway be- 
tween the two 
floors of the new 
wing, both of 
which are reached 
by a short flight 
of steps from the 
screened porch. 
In the original 
lan one can eas- 
ily visualize the 
unpleasant vista 
from the living- 
room thru to the 
kitchen and the 
screened porch. 
This was entirely 
eliminated; first 
by closing the 
door between the 
living- and din- 
ing-rooms, and 
next by placing 
the door from the 
dining - room to 
thekitchen at the 
opposite end of 
the wall. French 











sists of two nar- 
row doors, one of 
which opens into 
the second bed- 
room and. the 
other into a nar- 
row passage 
which leads to 
the bathroom 
and kitchen. As 
is often the case 
inarebuilt house, 
the very expedi- 
ent which made 
praiet the little 

all—a partition 
of wide boards 
with “V” joints, 
which takes up 
much less space 
than a _ plaster 
wall, adds inter- 
est to the bed- 
room, for the 














Above is the floor plan as it was before alterations 
were started, and below is the finished house pian— 
modern, interesting, and convenient in every detail 


doors have re- 
placed the small 
windowsand lead 


oe Fe out onto the lat- 
ticed terrace, 

EF o while a small fire- 

21 Ben lace and cup- 

- cand have been 

built into the 


south wall. A 
narrow strip was 
taken from the 
kitchen to form a 
pantry, again 
employing a 
wood partition. 
Except for the 
pentey, new cup- 

ards and fresh 
paint, this por- 
tion of the house 
has not been 
greatly changed. 
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PORTRAIT 


OF A GENTLEMAN 


about to make a complaint 


“I’m mad—awful mad. It’s hot enough in this nursery to blister one’s teething ring. How long, I want 


to know, am I expected to lie here and roast? It’s fierce, I’m 


telling you—there ought to be a law. 


There’s something wrong, mighty wrong, with a house that gets as hot as this one, and as soon as I can 


get my breath again, I'll let out a yell that'll bust every safety pin in my diapers—I'll show ’em!” 


HE GENTLEMAN is right—there is 
| atin mighty wrong with a 
house whose walls are penetrated by 
scorching heat—whose inmates roast in 
Summer and freeze in Winter. Mothers 
and fathers who value the tempers and 
the health of their families no longer put 
up with this unnecessary discomfort. 


A few dollars worth of Celotex applied to 
the walls and ceiling of your attic will 
guard your home from Summer heat and 
Winter chill—protect your family from 
illnesses caused by excessive heat and 
cold; by damp, drafty houses. And by 
retarding leakage of furnace heat, Celo- 
tex saves you hundreds of dollars in 
future fuel bills. 


At the same time, at slight additional 
cost, Celotex will convert waste attic (or 
basement) space into livable new extra 
rooms adaptable for nurseries, guest or 
maid rooms—delightfully comfortable 
all year ’round. 


NEW CELOTEX BOARD OFFERS 
CHOICE OF TEXTURES 


Now Celotex offers you a choice of two 
distinct surfaces. For the new Celotex 
board is made with two textures—on one 
side a new smooth finish—on the other 
the old familiar texture. For interior 
finish you will probably prefer the new 
smooth surface. 


And for plastered interiors, of enduring 
beauty there is Celotex Lath, the insulat- 
ing plaster base—especially designed to 
prevent unsightly plaster cracks and 
streaky lath marks. 


Your lumber dealer, your builder, or 
your architect will gladly give you the 
complete story of Celotex insulation. 
They will advise you how to use Celotex 
most effectively—whether you build a 
new home or remodel the one you are 
living in now. 





ONCE A HOT, DUSTY ATTIC... 


NOW A COOL, DELIGHTFUL PLAYROOM 


Imagine, mother, a playroom of their own—cool in Summer, snug and warm in Winter! This one 
(10 2 12’) was built from waste attic space with $35 worth of Celotex. And the walls and ceilings of 
Celotex shield the whole upper part of the house from scorching Summer heat and bitter Winter cold. 


Ask your lumber dealer for an estimate. 





INSULATING CANE BOARD 


The word Celotex (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) is the trademark 
of and indicates manufacture by The Celotex Company 


More THAN 36 leading manufacturers of refrigerators are 
using Celotex Refrigerator Insulation. Make sure that 
your new refrigerator is insulated with this latest improve- 
ment in cabinet construction. . . . Offices, schools, hospitals 
subdue noise—theaters and auditoriums correct acoustics 
—by applying Acousti-Celotex to ceilings. For complete in- 
formation on these two products write to The Celotex Co. 
a 


The Celotex Company, 919 North Michigan Avénue, 
Chicago, Illinois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., 
‘td., Montreal. Member of National Building Indus- 
tries Bureau. Sales distributors throughout the World. 


See Advertising Index, page 75 









NLY a few weeks ago Johns- 
Manville announced a deferred 
payment plan. Free roof inspection .. . 
a Johns-Manville Roof for as little as 
$24 down ...a whole year to pay. 


Immediately house owners in all 
parts of the country took advantage of 
this remarkable opportunity .. . 


They called in local J-M dealers to 

inspect the condition of their roofs. 
Thousands decided then and there to 
protect and beautify their houses with- 
out delay. Next spring a dollar might 
not buy so much! 
What about YOUR ROOF? Important re- 
ductions in the price of J-M Asbestos 
Shingles . . . new low-cost methods of apply- 
ing these materials . . . make the cost of a 
Johns-Manville Roof /ess today than ever 
before. And you can have the job done now 
—with a year to pay. 

As you benefit by this low cost and de- 
ferred payment plan you will be putting 
more men to work . . . helping to restore 
their buying power . . . hastening the return 
of prosperity in your own community! 


housands weleome the 

































anew Johns-Manville Roof now 


—with a Year to Pay! 


Protection and permanence are two 
qualities which have always been associ- 
ated with Johns-Manville Roofs. Johns- 
Manville has added the architectural skill 
and artistic feeling which give you a roof 
with the beauty you have always desired. 

Moreover, in color, style, texture and 
price J-M Shingles are so varied that you 
can choose a roof to suit your needs exactly 
... Your banker or any architect will tell 
you that whatever you buy from Johns- 
Manville represents the highest develop- 
ment of its type. 


There is a Johns-Manville dealer in your 
city. He was selected by Johns-Manville 
for his integrity and fair dealing. He will 
gladly inspect your roof—at no cost to you 
—and report on its condition. 

He will show you the various types of 
Johns-Manville Shingles, and estimate the 
cost of re-roofing your house—without ob- 
ligating you in any way. 

If you have any difficulty in getting in 
touch with the Johns-Manville dealer, ad- 
dress Johns-Manville, Madison Avenue and 
41st Street, New York City, and we will 
send him to you. Re-roof now—with a whole 
year to pay! 









RE-SIDE and you'll never 
have to repaint again. Re-sid- 
ing with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos or Asphalt Shingles 
also modernizes your home in 







Think how much a 
new roof would add 
to the appearance of 


your Home... 
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OTHER WAYS TO INCREASE THE COMFORT AND VALUE OF YOUR HOME 
UNDER THE JOHNS-MANVILLE “YEAR TO PAY” 





~~ ceramic tile of high quality 
_ —without the cost. 






ADD A ROOM —on the 
third floor—or in the base- 
ment. J-M Insulating 
| Board assures sound -con- 

struction and the heat-and. 
| cold protection of an effi- © 
} cient insulating material, _ — 


















PLAN 


MODERNIZE those dingy lE 

bathroom or kitchen walls, 
J-M Asbestos Wainscotihg 
has the beauty of colored 
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CUT FUEL BILLS 20% to 
35%.* Johns-Manville has 
| perfected a new method of 
home insulation. The ma- 
terial is blown into the 
spaces between the walls, 
giving new living comfort. 
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opportunity to 


WHEN you RE-ROOF with Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, the new roof is laid over 
the old. The cost of removing the old shingles is eliminated. The littering of lawns and 
breaking of shrubbery are avoided. The home interior is not exposed to the weather. 
This method combines the insulating value of the old roof with that of the new. 


@ Johns-Manville Rigid Asbes- 
tos Shingles (fireproof) are made 
of asbestos fibres and Portland 
cement, combined under great 
pressure. With such a roof you are 
forever free from upkeep expense 
and your house is protected from 
the most common cause of loss. 
(23% of all residential fires start 
on inflammable roofs.) 


@ Colors range from blue-black 
through grays, browns, greens 
and reds—not only solid colors, 
but combinations in which 
shingles of related shades are 
intermingled. 

@ The prices vary, depending on 
the size and thickness of the 
shingle. The present low cost of 
a roof of this type—more satis- 


factory and more beautiful than 
any other—will surprise you. 

@ At still lower cost you can 
have a colorful, modern roof of 
Johns-Manville Asphalt Shingles. 
These have a surface of finely 
crushed rock or slate—fire-resist- 
ant and long-lasting. They are 
available in solid colors and soft, 
blended shades. 
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‘So easy to use 
and it does 
all our wash” 
e | 





inderella 
sm 937 50 


CC ies ana apart is ideal for small fami- 
lies and apartment dwellers. A perfect 
boon to mothers of babies or young 
children with clothes to be washed every 
day. You can fill the Cinderella and start it 
running in just two minutes. Then in 15 
minutes the clothes are thoroughly washed. 
Even a large wash is quickly done in three 
or four fillings of the Cinderella. 

Compact enough to tuck away under the 
kitchen sink, light enough to carry upstairs 
to the bathroom, Cinderella does a big job 
in small space because there are no moving 
parts to take up room inside. No moving 
parts to tear, rip or wear the clothes. Noth- 
ing to break or pull off buttons. Here’s why: 
Cinderella washes by an amazing new “‘Vac- 
uum-Action” principle that makes air, suds 
and water do all the work. This ““Vacuum- 
Action” continuously sucks suds and water 
through every thread of the clothes, wash- 
ing them beautifully clean in a jiffy. Cinder- 
ella is safe for even the sheerest fabrics. 

See the Cinderella demonstrated now—at 
department stores, 
house furnishing, 
electrical, radio and 
hardwarestoresand 
electric companies 
everywhere. Or mail 
the coupon for our 
free booklet ‘‘New 
and Better Ways 
to Wash Clothes.” 





All Washed in two fill- 
ings of the Cinderella 





The BLACK & DECKER MFG. CO. 
704 E. Pennsytvania Ave., Towson, Mp. 


Please send me your helpful free 20-page Book- 
let, “New and Better Ways to Wash Clothes.” 


BI sos cacccaunssnssesstonnapnithnecsenuiqpengesiaegionnGanianin 
Address. 
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(State) 
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These Are My Favorite Jams and Jellies 


| Continued from page 17 | 


of the most frequently neglected phases 
of jelly-making is the paraffining. This is 
best accomplished by pouring a thin film 
of hot paraffin on the fruit mixture as 
soon as it is placed in the glass. This 
offers immediate protection. When the 
jelly or jam is cool, or the following day, a 
second coating is added. This needs to be 
about one-eighth of an inch thick, and the 
glass is tilted while the parffin is hot so it 
will mount up on the sides. When one 
thicker layer of paraffin is used it fre- 
quently pulls away from the glass while 
cooling. Since paraffin is inflammable, it is 
best to melt it over water, as in the double 
boiler. 

A common difficulty experienced in 
making jams and preserves is to have the 
fruit float. Stirring 
the mixture before 
pouring it into the 
glasses is helpful, as 
it frees the air bub- 
bles that may have 
collected in the bot- 
tom of the pan. Un- 
der-ripe fruit floats 
more readily than 
fully ripe, as they 
take up less sugar 
in proportion to 
their size. For the 
same reason, large 
pieces of fruit and 
berries float more 
frequently than 
small ones. I like 
marmalades and 
jams fairly soft or 
cooked to the two- 
drop stage. To make 
this test, let the 
cooking fruit mix- 
ture fall from the 
edge of a wooden 
spoon. At first it 
drops off like a thin 
sirup. Finally it 
reaches the stage 
where two drops 
form and fall off the 
spoon at the same 
time. This is the 
two-drop stage. 
Still later these two 
drops unite and fall 
from the spoon in a 
sheet. This is known 
as the “sheeting” 
stage, or the time 
when jelly is cooked 
enough. 

Everyone has 
favorite recipes for 
conserves. Here are 
a few of mine. I might say that jelly and 
preserves made after these recipes are 
among my favorite gifts to friends. 
When wrapped in transparent paper to 
match the hue of the jelly, the glasses of 
homemade sweets are welcomed always. 


TRIPLE CONSERVE 
1 cupful of fresh rhubarb 
1 cupful of diced pesgele 
1 cupful of fresh strawberries 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
Stew the rhubarb until soft. Add pine- 
apple, strawberries, and sugar. Cook until 
thick. Pour into sterilized jars and seal. 
Fresh or canned pineapple may be used. 


good humor. 


Pinch of salt 


dered sugar. 


[ Editor’s 


Smith. ] 





1) ' : N | erie age % remov- 
Aa a, . ing from the stove 
2 & add % cupful of 


SuRELY Crystal Bars originated 
in Fairyland. Their name hints 
that they may have. I like to 
imagine that some fairy queen had 
these bars served to her on hot 
summer days with ice-cold grape- 
juice flavored with a bit of lemon, 
or that she had them served on 
special occasions to particular 
favorites when she was in a rare 


3 eggs beaten until very light 

1 cupful of sugar 

34 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


1 cupful of chopped nuts 

1 cupful of chopped dates 
Mix the ingredients in the order 
given (sift the baking powder with 
flour before adding) and pour into 
a pan to the depth of \% inch. 
Bake until brown in a hot oven. 
This will take from 10 to 1§ min- 
utes. Cool slightly and cut in 
strips. Roll the strips in pow- 


“ka Range Smithy 


seventh of a series of “This Is So 
Good!” recipes, collected by Mrs. 





BLACK-CHERRY CONSERVE 

2 medium-size oranges 

1 quart of pitted black cherries 

Juice of 2 lemons 

3% cupfuls of sugar 

Cut the oranges in small pieces, dis- 

carding the seeds. Barely cover with 
water and cook until soft. Then add the 
cherries, lemon juice, and sugar. Cook 
rapidly until thick and clear. Pour into 
sterilized glasses and seal with paraffin. 


RHUBARB CONSERVE 


Combine 2 cupfuls of rhubarb, cut 
fine, 2 cupfuls of sugar, the juice and 
grated rind of 1 orange, and the 
grated rind of 1 lemon. Heat until 
the sugar is dissolved, stirring fre- 
quently. Boil rapid- 
ly until the conserve 
is thick and clear. 


nutmeats, cut in 
small pieces, and 
pour into sterilized 
glasses. The nut- 
meats may be omit- 
ted if not desired. 
Seal with paraffin 
while hot. 

BLACK RASP- 
BERRY AND 
CHERRY 
CONSERVE 

Cook 1 cupful of 
itted cherries in a 
ittle water until the 
fruit skins are ten- 

der. Add 1 cupful 
of black raspberries 
(mashed down to 
make a solid cupful) 
and 2 cupfuls of 
sugar. Cook until 
the mixture is thick 
and clear. Seal in 
sterilized glasses 
with hot paraffin. 
Red raspberries may 
be substituted for 
the black ones, in 
which case the sugar 
needs to be de- 
creased from 2 to 
1% cupfuls. 

PLUMP 
CHERRIES 

Wash, pit, and 
stem the cherries. 
Save all the juice 
that is extracted. 
Place the fruit ina 
shallow kettle and 
cover with a sirup made by boiling 3 parts 
sugar with 2 parts of water or cherry 

juice just for a few minutes. Boil the 
fruit and sirup gently 10 minutes. Re- 
move from the stove and let stand from 
8 to 10 hours. Drain the juice from the 
cherries and pack the fruit in hot, ster- 
ilized glasses. Heat the sirup and pour it 
over the fruit. Seal. 

CURRANT JELLY 

Cook 1 peck of currants with 1 pint of 
water for 20 minutes. Pour thru a jelly 
bag. Let drip but do not squeeze. Measure 
juice, add 1 cupful of sugar to 1 cupful of 
juice. Cook until jelly sheets from a spoon. 


This is the 
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They'll find it 


So helpful 


these next few months 


...and you can receive a 
triple reward for your 
friendly advice to these 
amateur gardeners..... 


OU can probably call to mind several friends 
and neighbors who are still trying to run their 
gardens by their own experience alone. 


Experience is a great teacher—but so expensive! 
Knowledge is costly when paid for in the bitter dis- 
appointment of a garden that doesn’t develop 
properly. 

Just think how Better Homes and Gardens would 
help these friends of yours! In August, a critical 
month for gardens, they will find many valuable 
suggestions in the ““What to Do in August” section. 
In addition, other helpful gardening articles will 
furnish authoritative information on vital garden 
topics. One single article—one single suggestion— 
may be the means of saving many times the dollar 


that buys a two-year subscription to Better Homes 
and Gardens! 


This month, make it a point to tell these friends 
about Better Homes and Gardens! Let them know 
that here is help for them—advice they will need 
this very summer. Lend them your copy of this 
issue, or urge them to get a copy at their newsstand. 
Tell them you will be glad to send in their sub- 
scriptions. 


% 
A 


f. 


They’ll thank you for your friendly interest, and 
give you credit for helping them have a more beau- 
tiful garden than ever before. 


A TRIPLE REWARD 


You will find it easy to secure subscriptions for 
Better Homes and Gardens from your friends, neigh- 
bors, acquaintances. You will receive one reward 
when they say, “I’m ever so grateful to you for tell- 
ing me about Better Homes and Gardens. It has been 
such a help in my garden, and around my home.” 


You will receive a second reward through Better 
Homes and Gardens itself—because added readers 
mean added features, making the magazine still 
more valuable to you. 


You will receive a third reward when we send 
you a fine gift of your own choice, or a liberal com- 
mission. 


Many societies and garden clubs take advantage of 
our commission plan to put extra income in the treas- 
ury. The plan is quite simple, but amazingly success- 
ful. For complete details, write to Better Homes 
and Gardens, Box 8007, Des Moines, Iowa. 





BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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SAYS THIS HARDY 
pERCOLATOR TOP 


ND proves it, too, with half a 


chance! Only trouble is, he 
doesn’t always get the chance. For 
lots of women haven’t heard the 
news... that the people who make 
Pyrex baking dishes make heat- 
resistant percolator tops as well! 


Many Pyrex dishes have baked a 
thousand meals at high oven heat... 
and come through smiling. So it 
really is no trick at all for Pyrex per- 
colator tops to withstand the jets 
and sputters of ‘‘perking”’ coffee. 


And if you’ll promise not to drop 
your Pyrex percolator top on iron 
stoves ...or bounce it on tiled kitchen 
floors .. . this 10¢ buy will last in- 
definitely. 

This long-term service costs no 
more than tops that give up at 
their first encounter . . . and bathe 
the cook . . . the kitchen. . . with 
boiling coffee! 


You can buy yours at five-and- 
tens...department stores... and 
hardware shops in your city. 


“*Pyrex’’ is a trade-mark and indicates manu- 
facture by Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


PYREX 


Percalaltor Clopa 


FREE ..BOOK OF 30 MENUS. Whole meals 


baked in 20, 30, or 45 minutes. Illustrated 
ptice list of all Pyrex dishes. Corning Glass 
Works, Dept.D-86, Corning, New York. 


~ (Please print name) , 


Address__— 
Prices slightly higher in the West and Canada 


VEGETABLE SALAD 
(Serves 8) 


1 , very of loosely packed 
eaf lettuce cut into 
bits 

French dressing 
Chill the vegetables to a delicious crisp- 

ness. The cucumbers, 

radishes, and onions 
may be marinated in 
the dressing 30 minutes 
before serving; or the salad may be com- 
bined at the last minute.—Mrs. J. W. B., 
North Carolina. 


FRENCH DRESSING 


1 clove of garlic 

3 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

4 teaspoonful of celery salt 
\4 teaspoonful of onion salt 

Y4 teaspoonful of black pepper 
1 "tenspoonfal of mustard 
Dash of tabasco sauce 

1 cupful of olive oil 


Rub the sides of a mixing bow] with the 


Enjoy This 
While You May 


| clove of garlic. Then add the vinegar and 


the dry ingredients. Add the tabasco 
sauce and the olive oil and mix thoroly. 
If not used immediately be-sure to beat 
well again before using.—L. A. McB., 
lowa. 
LEMON SHERBET 
aw 1% quarts) 
Juice from 2% lemons 
114 cupfuls of sugar 
31% cupfuls of milk and cream (all milk may be 
used) 

Dissolve the sugar in the lemon 
juice. Add gradually to the milk. If the 
milk curdles slightly it will not be noticed 
in the finished product. Pour into a freezer 
and freeze until stiff. Remove the paddle. 
Pack the can well with ice and salt and 
let the sherbet stand 3 hours before using 
it. This recipe makes 1% quarts, and the 
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| sherbet is delightfully refreshing.—Mrs. 


E. A. M., Arkansas. 


DELICIOUS JELLY ROLL 

3 eggs 

1 cupful of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of water 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of any baking powder 

34 teaspoonful of salt 

1 "tenapoontel of vanilla 

Separate the eggs, beat the whites until 

stiff, fold in the sugar. Beat the egg yolks 
until thick and lemon 
colored, then add 
them to the egg 
whites. Stir in the 
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Cooks’ Round Table 


All Recipes Tested in Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Tasting-Test Kitchen 


OUR MENU OF THE 


LEMON SHERBET 
COFFEE 







water. Sift the flour, 
baking powder, and 


; MONT 
2 cupfuls of diced cu- 1ONTH salt together and fold 
cumbers into the egg mixture. 
LATTER OF ASSORTED COLD MEATS : : 
1 cupful of sliced rad- . Flavor with vanilla 
ishes eanehnnnnns cae Pour into an oblong 
2 — diced to- SHOESTRING POTATOES shallow pan which has 
SPICED APRICOTS OLIVES 
4 cupful of diced green — been greased and 
onions PLAIN AND SWEET ROLLS floured. Bake in a 


moderate oven (325 
to 350 degrees) 15 to 
20 minutes. Turn out 
on a damp towel and 
spread with a tart jelly. Roll, and when 
cool ice with plain frosting.—Mrs. L. S. 
O., Arkansas. 
MOLDED CUSTARD 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
\% cupful of cold milk 
2 cupfuls of milk 
14 cupful of sugar 
2 beaten egg yolks 
\{ teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 egg whites stiffly beaten 
Soak the gelatine in the milk 5 minutes. 
Heat the 2 cupfuls of milk to scalding, add 
the sugar, stir until dissolved, then pour 
over the beaten egg yolks 
and cook over hot water 
until slightly thickened. 
Remove from the fire, add 
the soaked gelatine, the salt, the vanilla, 
and stir until the gelatine is dissolved. 
Stir in the beaten egg whites and pour the 
mixture into individual molds and chill 
until firm. A clear jellylike custard will 
form in the bottom with a foamy custard 
on top. When ready to serve, unmold on 
dessert plates, arrange 3 rosettes of 
whipped cream around each custard and 
I on top, then garnish with choice red 
raspberries.—Mrs. C. J. C., California. 


LEMON CAKE-PIE 
1 cupful of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 tablespoonful of soft butter 
2 egg yolks 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 aamde lemon juice 
Grated rind of 1 lemon 
1 cupful of milk 
2 egg whites beaten stiff 
Mix the sugar and flour, add the butter, 
egg yolks, salt, lemon juice and grated 
rind, and beat with a rotary beater until 
well blended. Add the 
milk, then fold in the 
stifly beaten egg whites. 
Pour into a pie pan lined with rich pastry 
and bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) for 
10 minutes, then reduce the heat to 325 
degrees and bake until the mixture is firm 
in the center, which 
will be about 20 min- 
utes.—Mrs. E. A. W., 


MILK 


A Dressed-up 
Custard 


Easy to Make 
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A Heritage in 
Home Cooking 


| Continued from page 23 | 


make a stiff batter); let rise overnight. In 
the morning add the melted shortening, 
sugar, eggs well beaten, nutmeg, and the 
remainder of the flour to make a stiff 
dough; let rise again, and if too soft to 
handle, add more flour. Toss on a floured 
board, pat and roll to 34 inch thickness. 
Cut into strips, roll under hands until 
in long thin strips, and tie. Place on the 
floured board, let rise 1 hour, turn, and 
let rise again; fry in deep fat (365 degrees), 
and drain on brown paper. Cool and roll 
in powdered or granulated sugar. (One- 
half cupful of mashed potatoes may be 
stirred into the milk when the dough is 


mixed.) This recipe makes 4 dozen large | 


or § dozen small doughnuts. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SHOO-FLY PIE 


Line a pie tin with pastry rolled a little 
thicker than usual. Sprinkle plentifully 
with brown sugar, dot with butter, and 
bake in a hot oven (450 degrees) about 15 
minutes. Cinnamon may be added. 

STICKY CINNAMON BUNS 
2 cupfuls of scalded milk 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 yeast cake 
Y\ cupful of warm water 
Flour (about 6 cupfuls) 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Brown sugar 

Cinnamon 

Currants or raisins 

Cool the milk to lukewarm, ‘add the 
salt, sugar, and yeast cake dissolved in the 
warm water. Add flour to make a soft 
dough, and knead thoroly until it no 
longer sticks to the board. Put in a greased 
bowl, grease top of dough, then cover and 
allow it to stand in a warm place until it 
trebles in bulk. Roll into a sheet 44 inch 
thick, spread liberally with butter soft- 
ened to spread easily. Sprinkle with brown 
sugar and cinnamon. Add currants or 
raisins and roll like a jelly roll. Cut in 
slices and place close together in a greased 
pan which has been sprinkled with brown 


sugar. When light bake in a hot oven (425 


degrees) for 20 minutes. 
SCHNITZ AND NEPP 
2 potatoes, boiled and mashed 
\ cupful of butter 
1% cupful of sugar 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 
1 pint of scalded milk 
V6 yeast cake 
\ cupful of lukewarm water 


2 eggs 
Flour (about 6 cupfuls) 


Stir the mashed potatoes, butter, sugar, 
and salt into the scalded milk and cool to 
lukewarm. Add the yeast dissolved in 
lukewarm water, then add the eggs 
beaten. Add flour to make a soft dough. 
Let rise 8 hours, or overnight, knead 
slightly, and make into small round 
dumplings. Let rise until double in bulk 
and boil in fruit sirup 10 minutes. (This 
dough makes excellent light rolls and 24 
of it may be used for these.) 

FRUIT SIRUP 
1 cupful of dried sour cherries, or 
2 cupfuls of canned cherries 
¥4 pound of dried apricots 
1 cupful of brown sugar 
V4 cupfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of molasses 








— 
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Sniff! Sniff! Sniff! It may seem an 
odd way to check up on a soap bargain. 
And yet... 

Do yournext few washes with Fels-Naptha. 
Watch closely! Notice how quickly dirt van- 
ishes. How easily the clothesare washed with- 
out hard rubbing. Then, when you take the 
clothes off the line, smell their fresh, sweet, 
airy fragrance. There’s your proof as plain 
as day. Cleaner, sweeter washes with less 
work —that’s what makes a soap bargain, 
and that’s what Fels-Naptha brings you. 

Why does Fels-Naptha do this? . 
cause it brings you extra help. Every gen- 


.. be- 


erous golden bar brings you extra help — 
two safe, active cleaners instead of one. Good 
soap and plenty of grease-dissolving naptha, 
working together. Working through every 
thread and fibre of your wash — loosening 
stubborn dirt, dissolving grease, coaxing out 
every particle of grime — making it easier 


for you to get the clean, sweet, home-washed 
clothes you so thoroughly admire. 
Fels-Naptha saves your clothes. And 








“Thrifty 


Oman 


Fels-Naptha saves your hands, too—it gets 
them out of the water sooner because it 
works so quickly. (And there’s bland, sooth- 
ing glycerine in Fels-Naptha.) 

Get Fels-Naptha at your grocer’s today. 
In single bars or the handy 10-bar carton. 
Try it in tub or machine, in hot, lukewarm 
or cool water, for soaking or boiling. Try 
it for household cleaning. You'll soon know 
that, every way you use it, Fels-Naptha is 
extra help. And you'll thank your nose for 
discovering such a sensible bargain. 


Special Offer—Whether you have been using 
Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided to try 
its extra help, we'll be glad to send youa Fels-Naptha 
Chipper and a sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Many women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha Soap 
into their washing machines, tubs or basins find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, and a bar 
of Fels-Naptha, you can make fresh, golden soap 
chips (that contain plenty of naptha!) just as you 
need them. Mail coupon, with 4 cents in stamps 
enclosed to help cover postage, and we'll send you 
this chipper without further cost. Here's the cou- 


pon — mail it now! © 1931, FELS &@ Co. 





FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. Ae. Hs 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and 
the sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap offered in this 
advertisement. I enclose four cents in stamps to help 


cover postage. 
Name 
Street _ St encninen 


alte a a PS 


Please print name and address completely 








— State 














See Advertising Index, page 75 

















o dust and 
clean furniture 


Yo U never need use oil to dust or 
clean furniture. Use O-Cedar Polish. 
Free from grease. Leaves a smooth 
surface to which dust will not cling. 
Easy, quick, economical. Use it on 
furniture and all woodwork. Use 
it on your mop and see how much 
better it dusts your floors. 





dust from floors 


Wuen you dust your floors, do 
not just push the dust around. Use 
the new O-Cedar Polish Mop. Treat- 
ed with O-Cedar Polish it picks up 
dust and removes it. Cleans, polishes. 
Equally effective on all surfaces, 
including wax. The lintproof pad is 
removable for washing. 


aU GRY; Bcwme (b) A) 
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A .Heritage in 
Home Cooking 


Soak dried fruit overnight, and stew 
until tender. Add the other ingredients 
and let boil 10 minutes. Then put in 
“nepp” lightly and not on top of each 
other, cover, and let steam % hour. Serve 
in large dessert dishes with thin cream. 


BURNT-ALMOND ICE CREAM 


1 quart of thin cream 

\{ teaspoonful of salt 

1% pound of browned and sugared almonds 

34 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Mix well and freeze, using 8 parts ice to 
I part salt. After the cream is frozen turn 
off the water and repack, using 4 parts of 
ice to 1 of salt. 


PENNSYLVANIA APPLE BUTTER 


10 pounds of apples 

6 quarts of cider 

4 pounds of sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls of ground cloves 

2 tablespoonfuls of ground allspice 

3 tablespoonfuls of ground cinnamon 

Wash, slice, and weigh the apples. Put 
into a kettle with the cider and cook until 
the apples are very tender. Press thru a 
sieve to remove skin and seeds. Add the 
sugar and spices to the pulp. Cook until 
the mass is as thick as desired, stirring 
frequently to prevent burning. Pour into 
crockery containers or glass jars. 

SCRAPPLE 


114 pounds of cooked pork shoulder 

¥% pound of cooked liver 

1 pound of cornmeal 

1 tablespoonful of salt 

1% teaspoonful of pepper 

2 tablespoonfuls of onion juice 

For the real Philadelphia Scrapple, a 

pig’s head is boiled until tender and the 
meat is then removed and chopped very 
fine. However, any pork cut that is not 
too fat will do. Save the liquor in which 
the meat is cooked, add water to make 4 
quarts, and stir the cornmeal into it. 
Cook until thick, stirring constantly. Add 
the pork and liver, which have been finely 
ground or chopped, and the seasonings, 
and let boil 15 minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Simmer 30 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally, or set the pan in hot water and 
let cook 1 hour. Pack into bread pans to 
cool, and when ready to use slice and fry 
like mush. 


EASTER BREAD 


14 cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

1 pint of scalded milk 

1 yeast cake 

1% cupful of lukewarm water 

Flour (about 7 cupfuls) 

4 egg yolks 

4 tablespoonfuls of melted butter 

Add the sugar and salt to the scalded 

milk. When lukewarm add the yeast dis- 
solved in 4% cupful of lukewarm water. 
Add 3 cupfuls of flour and beat well. Let 
the sponge rise until double in bulk, add 
the other ingredients, including the 4 
beaten egg yolks and enough flour to 
make the dough just stiff enough to knead. 
Knead until elastic and let rise again until 
double. Form into loaves and place in a 
well-greased baking pan. Let rise again, 
and when ready to bake brush with an egg 
yolk which has been thinned with 1 table- 
spoonful of water. Bake in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees) for 1 hour. 








. 
IT’S EASY TO HAVE 


grease-free dishes 


You nate the clinging film of grease 
on dishes that is so hard to wash and 
rub away! Do you know what 
causes it? . .. Hard water — water 


filled with harsh alkalis. 


But you can get rid of that greasy 
film forever! Just add one or more 
tablespoonfuls of Mel’o to a panful 
of your dirtiest dishes. Instantly the 
water is soft as dew. Suds are quick 
and rich, every trace of grease is 
cut away, rinsing is clean and swift. 
Less soap is needed, and tender 
hands are saved from irritation. 


Mel’o helps every washing and 
cleaning operation, and adds com- 
fort to the bath. At your grocer’s 
— 10c¢ (slightly higher in far west- 
ern states). The Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 
of Sani-Flush.) 


(Also makers 





PLA CI 
WYxt+ f =S 


HARD WATER PLUS MELD MAKES SOFT WATER 











KILL your WEEDS 


just by 
Sprinklinge 


Simply sprinkle DOLGE WEED- 
KILLER on your Paths and Drives. . . 
and the weeds are killed—right down to 
their lowest roots! No hoeing. No bend- 
ing. No trouble! And it costs only 7c 
per 100 sq. feet! If your Dealer is out 
of DOLGEWEED-KILLER, send $1.75 
for a regular supply, with full Direc- lenis 
tions. Immediate shipment guar- ry 
anteed. The C. B. DOLGE Co., he {|} 
WESTPORT, CONN. p< 


Dolge Weed-Killer 













WRIGHT'S 


SILVER LREAM 

Makes WHITE PAINT and 

WINDOWS glisten 

‘without hard ing. 
Send for free booklet 

















J. A. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
45 Emerald Street H. 
Reduced Prices 
Send name on post 


IRISES tex. 


THE IRIS PLACE 
1232 West High Lexington, Kentucky 
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Summer Comes to the 
Porch 


[| Continued from page 21 | 


in flower and modernistic designs, these 
ranging in price from 15 cents up to 74. 
Even the oldtime fish bowl has appeared 
in modern dress, square or oval bowls 
being held in wrought-iron stands. 

Charming Japanese gardens in oval or 
oblong bowls make attractive table dec- 
orations for the terrace or veranda and 
have the advantage of being just as prac- 
tical for the house. 


THERE is one phase of these outdoor 
rooms that must not be overlooked, and 
that is the fact that we as a nation are 
learning more and more to dine out-of- 
doors. For dining on the porch (or even 
on the nearby terrace) there should be 
plenty of electric outlets for toaster, grill, 
percolator, or waffle iron. There are lovely 
glass dishes for serving such meals, dishes 
that may be brought direct from the oven 
to the table (for even a hot-weather feast 
should have at least one hot dish). These 
new “oven dishes” may be had in either 
plain or etched glass, a 10-piece set cost- 
ing only $5.15. For serving we have trays, 
large and small, of glass, tin, wood, plain 
or gayly colored with pictures. 

The dishes for these outdoor meals 
should be in keeping with this informal 
setting. The expensive china and glass- 
ware of the dining-room do not belong 
here; rather should the dishes be of peas- 
ant pottery now to be found from $3.95 
a set up, the glassware matching in quali- 
ty. One set of glass pitcher and 6 glasses 
in rose or green was found at $1.29; still 
another, with the pitcher having a cover 
to keep out all possible dust, at $1.79 the 
set. There are whole sets of dishes in glass 
to lend a suggestion of coolness to the 
table. One 32-piece set of green glass was 
selling for the almost unbelievably low 
price of $1.95. A bridge set for 4 in black 
glass costs $3.95; a 21-piece luncheon set 
in black glass, this for 6 persons, costs 
$4.95; while one 20-piece set in pale rose 
glass was selling for $1. 


In THE matter of linens for such outdoor 
dining, we can find luncheon and break- 
fast sets ready-made at any price we wish 
to pay. Or we may buy the so attractive 
new materials and make our own sets. 
There are crash linens in coarse weave and 
natural color in sets with gayly striped 
borders at $1.95 a set. One lovely Basque 
linen set of red, yellow, and black stripes 
on white costs $3.96. Heavy crash may 
easily be made into runners, doilies, nap- 
kins, and the like, either hemstitched, 
scalloped, or simply fringed. Hems of 
contrasting fabrics and colors may be 
hemstitched to the cloth, or heavy, col- 
ored linen at $1.50 a yard may be bought, 
1% yards being sufficient for cloth and 
napkins, these to be simply fringed. For 
this outdoor dining there are fabrics from 
Germany, Holland, Spain, and Bohemia 
in modernistic design and coloring. 

Such are some of the fittings that we 
may have to make outdoor living com- 
fortable and delightful this summer, and, 
if our porches be hung with sunfast porch 
shades or blinds that roll up or down like 
window shades, letting in the air, we are 
assured of a delightful vacation right un- 
der our own rooftree. And, incidently, 
we will have made an investment in 
healthful outdoor living. 








“...+ Mazola?P 
Certainly!—in 
fact, it’s my big- 
gest selling Salad 
Oil. Two quarts, 
Ma’am? Right . 
away!” 


2 YOUR Grocer why he sells 
more Mazola than any other 
salad and cooking oil. He'll probably tell 
you that his customers have discovered what 
a really fine salad oil Mazola is—how rich 
and smooth it makes all salad dressings — 
and how quickly Mazola Salad Dressings are 
prepared... These three recipes are splendid 
examples of the ease, speed and economy 
with which Mazola French Dressings are 
made. Follow any or all of them and get 
acquainted with the superiority of Mazola. 


7 7 7 


In “The Modern Method of Preparing Delightful 
Foods” there are nearly 300 new recipes—valu- 
able cooking suggestions and other household 
hints. Thousands of women find this a most 
unusual cook book. Send 10c with the coupon 
below and we will gladly send you your copy. 











PLAIN FRENCH DRESSING 


46 cup Mazola % teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoonsvinegar % teaspoon white pepper 

Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, meat 

or fish salad. If a sweeter dressing is desired add 
1 teaspoon Karo Red Label. 


a 2 AN 
FRENCH DRESSING for FRUIT SALADS 


% cup Mazola 3 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 tablespoon Karo, % teaspoon salt 
Red Label 4% teaspoon paprika 
Beat until thoroughly blended and use with any 
fruit salad. 


m3 
PIQUANT FRENCH DRESSING 
% cup Mazola 2 tablespoons chow-chow 
1 teaspoon Karo, 44 teaspoon salt — 
Blue Label % teaspoon paprika 
2 tablespoons vinegar 


Beat well and serve with any vegetable, fish or 
cheese salad. 








Corn Products Refining Company 








: Dept. B-7, P. O. Box 171 Name 

i Trinity Station, New York City 

? Enclosed is ten cents (stamps or coin). Address 
Kindly send me my copy of “The Modern 
Method of Preparing Delightful Foods.” Town 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
FIRE and2WEATHER 
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SHEETS 


For Better Sheet Metal Work 


APOLLO Best Bloom Galvanized has been the 
recognized leader since 1884—the best known 
galvanized sheet produced. 


APOLLO- Keystone Galvanized embodies all 
the excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, 
and in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting 
Copper Steel alloy base. These sheets last long- 
est for roofing, siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work; also excel for tanks, culverts, 
flumes, and similar uses. Look for the brand. 


This Company manufactures a 
complete line of Black and Galva- 
nized Sheets, and Special Sheets 
for all known uses; also Tin and 
Terne Plates adapted to every re- 
quirement. Sold by leading metal 
merchants. Write for copies of 
our ANTI- CORROSIVE METAL 
and ROOFING TERNE booklets, 








AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CorPporaTion 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 





Products of QUALITY and Service 
for Building Construction Uses 
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Story-telling pictures are especially 
interesting. Do you know what a story- 
telling picture is? It is a picture of some- 
one doing something—a Junior Gardener 
sharing garden pleasures, a hummingbird 
sipping nectar from a flower, a bird splash- 
ing in the bird-bath, or a bee bumbling for 
honey. These are all story-telling pictures. 


Sharing Garden Pleasures 


\ HAT fun our new members will have 
with this month’s activity—sharing gar- 
den pleasures; there are many ways to do 
it. The garden is just filled to the brim 
with pleasures—flowers, fragrance, fruit, 
vegetables, honey (if we have bees), 
beauty, and a happy spirit. We shall never 
know what it means to be real Junior 
Gardeners until we have shared our gar- 
den pleasures with others. And one of the 
best ways to share garden pleasures is to 
encourage and help our friends to become 
Junior Gardeners so that they may enjoy 
with us our Junior Garden Club pleasures 
each month. Whatever you do to share 
garden pleasures, remember to write it in 
your garden scrapbook. And I shall always 
be glad to hear what you did. Perhaps. I 
shall print your letter on our Junior Gar- 
den Club page. I always want to pub- 
lish all letters you send to me, but there’s 
so little space. 


A Photograph Contest for Boys and Girls 





A July Activity for 
Old Members 


In OUR summer garden adventures we 
have discovered that the flowers called 
“annuals” must be planted each year, 
for they do not live but one year. Then 
we found that the plants in our garden 
called “perennials” would come up every 
year from their roots, bloom for a season, 
and then gather strength for next year’s 
bloom. Now we are going to become ac- 
quainted with a family of plants called 
“biennials” (pronounced bi-en’-nials). 

Biennials are plants that bloom a year 
after the seeds are sown, then they make 
seeds and die. 

There are not as many kinds of bien- 
nials as there are perennials and annuals. 
This is a good month to learn the names 
of five different biennials, for many 
of them, such as foxgloves and Canter- 
bury bells, are in bloom now. After 
you find pictures of the five biennials, 
paste them in your garden notebook and 
remember to learn how to spell their 
common names correctly. 


Find the Answers If You Can! 


SoMEWHERE on the pages desig- 
nated in this issue of 
Better Homes and Gardens 





To Every Boy and Girl 


You are invited to become members of the great 
Junior Garden Clubs of America. All that you need 
to do i is to fill in the coupon below and send it to me 
with a 2-cent stamp. Then I shall send you a button 
and certificate of membership to show that you are 


a member of our big organization. 


And do you know what our goal is to be? It’s to 
plants, 
art to make America 

wonderful if every 
boy and girl in the whole United States could join 
us? I am sure they would if they only knew about 


discover the mysteries of gardens, 
worms, and birds and do our 
more beautiful. Wouldn’t it 


it.—Cousin Marion. 


you will find the correct 
answers to these questions: 

1. What lesson can we 
learn from the waterlily, 
according to the Japanese? 
Page 8. 

2. How does Mother 
Oriole teach her birdlings 
to fly? Page 67. 

3. What does “The 
Dirt Gardener” tell you 
to do this month? Page to. 

4.In what attractive 

lace can you put your 
elias: in the garden? 
Page 10. 

5. How do the Japanese 

arrange flowers? Pages 14 


bugs, 





Cousin Marion ‘ 
vag Garden Clubs of America 
es Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Cousin Marion: 


member. 


Please send me my certificate of mem- 
bership and my button. I inclose a 2-cent 


stamp for postage, the only charge. 





Send This Coupon Now! 


I accept your invitation. Please enter 
my name as a member of the Junior 
Garden Clubs of America. I am interested 
in flowers, gardens, and all growing things. 
I want to receive all the benefits to which 
I am entitled as a Junior Garden Club 


and 1°¢. 

After you find these 
correct answers, copy them 
in your garden notebook 
for future reference. 


To Counselors 
and Parents. 


INEXPENSIVE and 
satisfactory little cameras 
are now available for a cost 
less than most toys. Pic- 
ture-taking thruout the 
summer months will prove 
to be a wholesome and 
valuable pastime for Jun- 
iors. It encourages keen 
observation and an enjoy- 
ment of the things about 
them which they never be- 
fore appreciated. 
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Family Vacation Fun 
Year After Year 


[ Continued from page 19 | 


a minimum amount of furniture. Some- 
times antiques are available, and cer- 
tainly they could be nowhere more in 
keeping with the general atmosphere than 
in a simple log cottage. 

There is on the market a type of rustic 
furniture much to be recommended be- 
cause it is specially built in various styles 
for camps, and at the same time is sturdy, 
attractive, and economical. 

One may, if he likes, build four-poster 
beds out of 3-inch timbers and 2 x 4-pieces 
for the frame. We once did this with 
straight cypress posts, carefully peeled, 
and the result was entirely satisfactory. 
Unskilled carpenters as we were, we first 
purchased the bed springs and then built 
the bedstead to fit—a somewhat puerile 
fashion to go about the task perhaps, but 
reasonably sure of success. Building a four- 
poster of this type worked out equally 
well with both single and double beds. 


IN EQUIPPING the average camp one 
ought to consider the minimum conven- 
iences that will make the place most com- 
fortable; that is, consider that the easier 
and simpler life can be made at camp. 
In just that proportion will it be enjoyed. 
For instance, running water and an ample 
sink in the kitchen go a long way in 
lightening labor and saving time. With a 
kitchen sink installed, one may even, if 
he chooses, dispense with a lavatory. He 
expects to be more informal in camp, but 
he does not want to inflict any real hard- 
ships on his family and himself. This 
the most important deciding factor. 

Floor coverings are offered in such re- 
markable variety that a whole mono- 
graph could be very well devoted to the 
subject. Hard-surface coverings, all things 
considered, are usually more popular, and 
the remarkable patterns offered in this 
sort of covering make it possible to carry 
out almost any room scheme. 

Most campers want an open fireplace. 
It certainly breathes the very spirit of 
the outdoors; and this, again, is a subject 
upon which much time could be devoted. 

Inside walls may be handled in many 
ways. One of the least expensive and effec- 
tive is the use of some kind of wallboard 
with panel effects. The field of interior- 
trim products is a world all its own and 
should elicit careful and interested inves- 
tigation. 


INDEED, one finds that planning a 
simple vacation camp takes him immedi- 
ately into a delightful new world, so to 
speak, of modern products specially de- 
signed for making a cabin cheery and com- 
tortable. If you want to adopt a real hobby 
Just wade into catalogs featuring lumber 
and millwork, wood floorings, windows 
and doors, brick and stone, terra-cotta and 
tile products, cement building materials, 
fabricated and portable camp buildings, 
insulation, roofings, window-glass effects, 
window shades and screens, rubber prod- 
ucts, plumbing, heating, hardware, paints 
and varnishes, and interior decorations. 
And if you do not feel sure of just what 
you want, consult an architect who is 
designing log cabins and vacation homes; 
the cost for this advice and for floor plans 
is not high and will be worth every cent 
you Care to put into it. 
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SiumBERON is made for people 
accustomed to sleeping well o’ nights in good beds . . . for people 
of appreciation and discrimination. 

Even so, there is a surprise in store 
for such purchasers of SLUMBERON . . . surprise that this new 
kind of inner-spring mattress is so much more comfortable than 
had been anticipated. @ The artistry and fine craftsmanship of 
SLUMBERON are apparent; but ask the salesman to show you the 
interior construction and explain why SLUMBERON is so superior 


. . « why it is so good an investment. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INC. 


CHICAGO 


Also, ask to see “DE LUXE,” 
the bedspring luxurious, 
with Tailored Cover match- 
ing the mattréss. . . . 


The ROME Ensemble 
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New spray 
kills both 


CHEWING 
and SUCKING 
INSECTS 


OME of the 31 common insects 
that ruin vegetables, flowers, and 
shrubs, chew the foliage. Others suck 
vital juices from it. 
Few people can tell the two kinds 
apart. Till now there was never one 
complete spray that would kill both. 







































Greatly magnified 
chewing organ of in- 
sect whicheats foliage. 


But now, Pyrox—for years the de- 
fense of gardeners against the chew- 
ing variety—has been treated with 
nicotine, which makes it sure death 
to all sucking insects. 

Mix Nicotine Pyrox with water, 
then spray. That’s all you have to do 
to protect your garden from insect 
pests and plant diseases! 






Greatly magnified 
proboscis (sucking 
organ) of insect which 
sucks vital juices 
from plants. 


Get a jar today and keep your gar- 
den safe. At leading hardware and 
seed stores, in sof and $1.75 sizes. 

FREE: Write for free booklet, 
“What and When to Spray,” which 
tells all you need to know about pro- 
tecting your vegetables, flowers, and 
shrubs. Bowker Chemical Company, 
Dept. B-4, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pyrox 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Just mix it 
with water 


—and spray 


wIcerime | 
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Express Personality in 
Flower Arrangements. 
[ Continued from page 15 | 


with no one spot in it to hold the atten- 
tion. It lacks a point of interest on which 
the eye may rest. 

Every good painting has its point of 
interest around which all else in the pic- 
ture revolves. The loveliest of gardens 
and the most beautiful of landscapes 
must, to be satisfying, have their points 
of interest or vistas on which the eye may 
rest. The fireplace, with its fireside chairs, 
is the point of interest in most living- 
rooms. And so with flower arrangements, 
the point of interest will be that portion 
near the center base that is most domi- 
nant in interest, color, form, and texture. 
It is the highlight or star of the perform- 
ance for which companions should be 
chosen that will help to enhance its beauty. 
This makes for an arresting loveliness. 


ANOTHER important feature of the 
Japanese arrangement is its perfect sense 
of balance without appearing too studiedor 
symmetrically monotonous. This is par- 
tially due to the fact that all stalks used 
in Japanese arrangements appear to 
spring from the same base or trunk, giv- 
ing a feeling of stability to the entire pic- 
ture. It will also be noted that the main 
stalk, or point of interest, called by them 
heaven, bends out and back, the tip re- 
turning to a position vertical with its 
base, producing a natural balance. From 
the Japanese, then, we learn that grace of 
form rests upon a foundation of security 
and ease. 

The balance of an arrangement will also 
depend somewhat on the method in which 
color is used. Here again we can turn for 
inspiration to the san gg principles that 
are based upon Nature. The buds, the 
tips of branches, the light airy flowers 
that typify the light of the sky—all ap- 
pear naturally to belong high in an ar- 
rangement, with the flowers of heavier 
and more substantial form and color be- 
low them and at the base of the arrange- 
ment. The line of demarcation between 
the two must not, however, be so closely 
drawn as to savor of rule or laborious 
painstaking. A wide-open flower may 
now and then ascend as a cloud into the 
airy lightness of the more delicate blos- 
soms. The point of interest, which in most 
arrangements is the dominant color, is 
usually placed near the center base. This 
will add a feeling of balance and stability 
without our being aware of it. 


ANOTHER of the delightful angles that 
we discover in the old art of Japanese 
flower arrangement is that our bouquets 
should be made with thought for more 
than a lovely picture. The flower arrange- 
ment most highly esteemed by the old 
Japanese flower masters is made expres- 
sive of its season. Flowers blooming out 
of season would never be chosen as a gift 
or used as a decoration by the Japanese. 
They believe in using the material at 
hand. In January barren, gray twigs of 
gnarled and picturesque lines are used to 
typify dormant Nature. In the windy 
month of March willow branches are ar- 
ranged as tho gracefully blown to one 
side. In summer one finds an arrangement 
of water plants in a flat receptacle that 
suggests the cool vegetation of lakes. 









Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


EVER GREEN is non-poisonous 

& to humans, birds and pets, but 
fatal to plant insects {both chew- 

ing and sucking types}. It is easy to get, 
easy to use and will protect your flowers 
all during the growing season. Try EVER 
GREEN. Highly concentrated. 1-oz. size 
35c, 6-0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 
drug and department stores. Also kills 
fleas on dogs. Write McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co.,1715 Fifth St.S. E., Minneapolis, 
for klet. 1-oz size sent postpaid for 
35 cents if your dealer cannot supply you. 


EVER ¢ EEN 


NOM-POISONOUE INSECTICIDE 
| Brings You this 














Marvelous $3.50 
Lawn Sprinkler 


“ES. 


Sprays more water, spreads it evener, 
it farther on same pressure. Can 
be set instantly for mist-like spray, 

tle shower, or drenching downpour. Use 
it as stationary or revolving sprinkier— 
for large circles, small circles, long strips 
or narrow strips, etc. — all sprinkler 
actions combined in it, quickly set 
for your needs 


If not at your dealer's send us $1 and balance, $2.50, 
on afrival. Made and guaranteed by Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, 5602 Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 41 
Years Making Quality Products. 


Rain Ki 


Rain King 


7 PEONIES $2 


double varieties. Each dif- 
ferent and labeled. A beautiful vari- 
ety from FRANCE FREE. Strong 
% es re : \ ill you, sacs 
> spring as long as you live, even if you 

he neglect them. 


30 IRISES $2 


All colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; 
All labeled. A rainbow of colors. Fragrant and 
beautiful. A French variety Free. Send for 
free catalog of 1000 Peonies and Irises. 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Bex B, Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 


Add-A-Unit Stake 


and Plant Support 
(Patent Applied for) 
a string soetres. awe Pp 




















Plant this fall, for glorious spring ° 


fey cieciee pine ite 


= = 

CHS Bulb Book ree) 

\ 4 poy tt Write for Book today. Ansel 
James Vieks Seeds, 308 Pleasant St; 
Rochester, N. ¥.“*The Flower City’ 
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Among Ourselves 
[| Continued from page 32 | 


and dripping slowly into a dark little pool 
at its foot. The source of the water puz- 
zled me; apparently it sprung from some 
velvety green moss that clung tenaciously 
to the top of the rock. 

All in all, it was a most fascinating 
little fern garden, and I complimented my 
friend on its artistic appearance. But I 
could not understand why he had called 
it an ice-box garden. 

He told me, laughingly, that he had 
been warned against letting his ice-box 
drain under the house, and that, as he 
was born lazy and hated the idea of 
emptying a drip pan each day, he had 
constructed a drain to the outside of the 
house. Inasmuch as he had literally built 
the fern garden round the drain, and as 
the drain furnished water for the rock and 
pool, he felt entitled, he said, to call the 
entire bed his ice-box garden. 

The actual construction of the drain 
was simple. A 5-inch hole had first been 
bored in the floor beneath the refrigerator. 
Then, from underneath the house, one 
end of a coil of 44-inch soft copper tubing 
had been thrust thru the hole until it lay 
flush with the top of the flooring. It had 
then been fastened there securely and the 
other end poked thru a vent hole in the 
foundation of the house, so that it pro- 
truded approximately 4 feet on the out- 
side. A small copper funnel had then been 
inserted in the end of tubing beneath the 
refrigerator to catch the drip. After the 
bowlder had been placed directly in front 
of the vent, the protruding end of tubing 
was so bent that it ran up the back of the 
rock and hooked itself permanently over 
the top. Sticky clay mixed with leafmold 
was plastered on the top of the bowlder, 
thus forming a base for the moss, which, 
when planted, effectively concealed the 
end of tubing. Then the lichened granite 
border was put down, the small pool at 
the foot of the stone constructed, and the 
ferns and flowers planted advantageously. 

I have since made an ice-box garden 
for myself and find it an efficient means of 
disposing of ice-box drip, for the water 
that does not evaporate on the stone and 
in the pool keeps the fern bed sufficiently 
damp at almost all seasons of the year.— 
John Bethawl, San Diego, California. 


Amateur Surgery 


In 1927 one of our large maple trees was 
struck by lightning. The shock was so 
severe that the tree was apparently 
doomed, but soon after the storm sub- 
sided I removed the damaged branch and 
ae the exposed surface with white 
ead. 

Despite this treatment the leaves with- 
ered and fell, but a few months later we 
noticed new bark creeping out over the 
wound along the trunk. Frequent coats of 
lead were applied as progress continued, 
and the tree is now fast regaining its old- 
time vigor. 

We have found that in most cases trees 
struck by lightning die as a result of sap 
evaporating thru the exposed surface. 
When this surface is covered with white 
lead, or similar adhesive materials, evapo- 
ration 1s retarded and the tree stands an 
excellent chance of recovery.—F. R. 

ozzens, Roxbury, Ohio. 








Is your baby suffering from 


PRICKLY HEAT? 


Hinds Cream will bring 
instant relief ! 


F all times of the year, summer 

is hardest on babies. Heat and 
humidity bring discomfort enough— 
then along comes prickly heat with 
its burning, itching rash to torture the 
sensitive skin. 


Keep Hinds Cream handy, for ap- 
plication the instant the telltale rash 
appears. Nothing in the world is so 
cooling and soothing. Watch how 
quickly the tears fade out and smiles 
reappear. Get Hinds Cream now from 
your druggist. Be ready. Or if you 
wish, we'll gladly send a generous 
sample bottle. Write A.S. Hinds Co., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 


HINDS 


© 1931, Lehn & Fink, Inc. 


Honey & 
Almond 


















Why 3 New 
HINDS PRODUCTS 
Win Women 
Everywhere! 


Salon quality at popular prices! 
That’s the answer to the quick 
success of these unique skin- 
care aids. 

Hinds Cleansing Cream. A 
truly liquefying cream that 
penetrates at once. Gently re- 
moves dirt, dust, make-up. 
40¢, 65¢. 

Hinds Toning Cleanser. New 
liquid cleanser and solvent 
that refines pores. 65¢. 

Hinds Texture Cream. 
Greaseless skin softener. Makes 
dry skin satin-soft. Ends retir- 
ing with face greasy, unat- 
tractive. 40¢, 65¢. 








CREAM 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


See Advertising Index, page 75 















Enough Hires 
Extract ro make 
8 BOTTLES 
of delicious 
Hires 

Root Beer. 
Just mail the 
coupon. 














Accept this 
liberal trial of 
Hires Root Beer 


WITH our compliments—serve 8 bottles of 
Hires Root Beer to your family and friends. 
See how they enjoy it. Hear their praise 
of its wonderful flavor. No beverage is 
more refreshing, more invigorating. 


Yet Hires Root Beer can be served gen- 
erously and without worry of cost, because 
it is surprisingly economical. 

May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 pint 
bottles of Hires Root Beer? 


If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a 
full-size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 
40 pint bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing 
about 1)4c per bottle, compared to what 
you usually pay. 

Millions of families all over the Nation 
are enjoying this famous, thirst-quenching 
beverage, containing the juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs—Nature’s invigor- 
ating and healthful ingredients. Absolutely 
pure—free from artificial color and flavor. 


Mail the coupon at once for free trial 
bottle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 
30c bottle from your dealer today. 35c in 
Canada. 


At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, 
you can get Hires Root Beer by the 
glass. Also it comes already bottled. 














Tue Cuartes E. Hires Company, 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 1147) 
Please serid me free sample of Hires Root 
Beer Extract. 














Name... ---. SwawaerumET mecc ce 
Ee a Se ae 
_ ar Rusibeevesed State ° 
PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS { 
| Canadians may mail a A 
, “The Charles B. Hires Co, Lice, Toronto’ pe 
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not tried it in Illinois, but most Chinese 
shrubs and flowers seem to thrive here. 
Be sure to have a Shrub-althea Wm. R. 
Smith, with immense pure white flowers 
from July to October; and a mockorange, 
one of the new hybrids—nothing could be 
lovelier than Virginal in full bloom. The 
shrubby roses, too, do well, and should 
be used for background: pink and red 
Grootendorst are moderate growers; 
Blanc Double de Coubert is a pretty 
semidouble white rugosa, a bit straggly; 
Rosa hugonis spreads garlands of yellow 
very early in spring; but Rosa spinosissi- 
ma makes the sturdiest bushes. There are 
many other flowering shrubs which give 
beauty for both house and garden with 
very little attention. 


THe lawn will of course become dry. A 
few late fall rains and the good grass comes 
green again. In the spring, marvelously, 
there is a lawn; that is, there is if you feed 
it a little with some good plant food. Of 
course, most of the garden is grass, and 
shrubs, and trees. 

But these are not enough, and fortu- 
nately some of the most beautiful flowers 
do well in our difficult climate, if only we 
choose the right ones. From March to 
the last of June, the garden may be gay 
with spring bulbs, peonies, and climbing 
roses, sweet-william, Shasta Daisies, for- 
get-me-nots, Royal and Madonna Lilies, 
Miss Lingard Phlox, and the lovely Phlox 
canadensis. All have proved most persist- 
ent here, except that Darwin and Breeder 
Tulips must be replanted every four or 
five years, early tulips oftener, and that 
in some soils the sweet-william appears to 
be a biennial. The climbing roses are 
killed to the ground now and then. Last 
summer a Silver 
Moon, which had to 
be cut off to the 
ground in spring, 
made 50 feet of 
growth, if “laid end 
to end.” If there is 
anything much love- 
lier than Silver Moon 
Roses in a silver 
vase, or in great 
sprays among their 
glossy dark green 
leaves, it is—well, 
perhaps a Mary 
Wallace. Then think of the wealth of the 
peonies! The single ones are best for gar- 
den decoration—cups of white or pink or 
cerise or dark crimson, held aloft on 
sturdy stems, and lighted with golden 
hearts. Japanese forms, the exquisite 
tints of Therese and Walter Faxon, the 
warmth of the little old early red—all 
these treasures are sturdy and heat defy- 
ing; they finish their growth before July 
and patiently endure drouth. Only, don’t 
plant them too deeply, and don’t disturb 
them for years. 


ANOTHER accommodating flower is 
the Oriental Poppy, which in small gar- 
dens should be used only in the softer 
tones, for a single note of that blaring red- 
orange drowns all the rest of the harmony. 
The salmon-apricot Mrs. Perry is lovely, 
and the white—more difficult here—and 
other hybrids. These ‘glorious creatures 
vanish more tidily than most flowers, and 


A Garden That Endures Thru the Summer 





then even the leaves take a two months’ 
vacation. They appear to be made for this 
climate. 

Iris, which are able to store their 
strength in a sturdy root stock, survive 
and flourish and bring nearly two months’ 
varied beauty to the garden. Japanese 
Iris are less happy in this heat than the 
others but may be had if they are soaked 
a few times. 

A tuberous-rooted plant native here is 
more persistent than anything else in the 
garden, spreading itself by seed, coloniz- 
ing from the root, and, like the poppies, 
disappearing underground in July. This is 
Mertensia virginica, known locally as 
Virginia Bluebells. Unlike the poppies, it 
does not reappear until the next spring. 
One of the unforgetable garden pictures 
is of its soft, pale oe nodding heads with 
Tulips Flamingo (shell-pink) and Sirene 
(rose-pink). Remembering these, one can 
feel cool and soothed even in August. 

For autumn, Japanese Anemones and 
their lowlier cousin the Chinese Anemone 
hupehensis will weather July and August 
and be generous in September. The old- 
fashioned hardy chrysanthemums, if 
soaked thoroly once or twice, will give 
bloom far into November. Their soft Per- 
sian-rug colors and bright gold are pre- 
cious when the other flowers have van- 


ished. 


One more treasure will almost round 
out a year of bloom—a plant of the 
Christmas-rose, which, according to the 
season, will surprise you with waxy-white 
anemonelike marvels under the snow in 
December, January, or February. 

Even with two torrid months omitted 
altogether, therefore, the garden year is 
rich in beauty; but 
in favorable seasons 
and by following the 
rule of choosing dry- 
weather plants, 
some bloom may be 
achieved in July and 
August. The Platy- 
codons are pretty if 
the withering blos- 
soms are cut, and 
the Blue Salvias and 
False Dragonhead 
are good for bou- 
quets. Some people 
succeed here with Anchusa—rich blue— 
and golden Coreopsis, which need plenty 
of sun. If a little watering is allowed, 
some annuals give abundant color and 
variety: larkspur, cosmos, zinnias, ager- 
atum, petunias, and the dwarf marigold 
have proved most satisfactory. Some 
lilies, too, will miraculously flower: 
auratum, speciosum, henryi, and elegans 
Apricot, as well as Tiger Lilies. These pro- 
long the season. Hollyhocks are followed 
by the giant Mallow Marvels in rose, 
pink, red, and white, demanding no atten- 
tion whatever. 

Of course, for healthy plants and abun- 
dant bloom in any garden a rich, deep 
soil, either natural or man-made, is essen- 
tial; and every garden must be sprayed 4 
few times in early summer—especially 
must roses be dusted with dusting sulphur 
to prevent mildew in the first wave 0 
heat. However, all the plants mentioned 
require very little coddling. 
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Six Rooms of Charm 


and Coziness 
| Continued from page 31 | 


colored walls and curtains, there is a 
bright and cheerful feeling about the room 
that is ever so helpful to assist the home- 
maker in her culinary work. The lavatory 
is also conveniently handy, and the large 
closet opposite it should be found ex- 
tremely useful. 


THE second floor is devoted to three 
large bedrooms, a bathroom, and their 
accessories. The master’s bedroom, lo- 
cated directly above the living-room, is 
large and airy. The abundance of genu- 
inely commodious closets should delight 
the heart of the most acquisitive home- 
maker. Cross-ventilation is assured, for 
the room has three exposures. Furniture 
will readily adapt iteelt to the room, even 
to the extent of accommodating twin beds 
comfortably. The arrangement of win- 
dows and wall spaces has been well 
studied to make the room unusually at- 
tractive in appearance. The rear bedroom 
is also large and well lighted. Altho it has 
but one closet, it is generous in size. The 
large wall spaces in this room also permit 
the use of twin beds and an uncongested 
arrangement of furniture. The remaining 
bedroom is more compact and would be 
ideal for a child’s room. It has cross-venti- 
lation, a large closet, and access to.a small 
porch. 

Located in convenient relation to all 
the bedrooms is the modern and neatly 
arranged bathroom. It is uncramped and 
of the latest fixtures and finish. The floor 
and wainscot are of gay-colored tiles, 
while the walls and ceiling are enameled 
in a contrasting color. 

Of course, the basement contains all 
the usual modern necessities, such as the 
complete heating plant, a well-equipped 
and compactly arranged laundry—with 
ample space for clothes drying during bad 
weather outdoors—a fruit room, and 
some storage space. There is, moreover, 
ample space for a playroom or the like if 
it is so desired. 


Ir MUST be remembered that the beauty 
of the country home of England-is- en- 
hanced by the generous planting about it 
and weathering of materials, which re- 
sults only with time. Realizing that plant- 
ing takes time to develop, it should be 
started immediately after the house is 
finished. With a piece of property at least 
so feet wide there would be room for a 
driveway on one side and ample space 
for planting on all sides. With an = seg 
dance of flowers and shrubs and with the 
materials employed as we have described 
them, the desired effect should easily be 
obtained. 

The cozy appearance of the English 
house has an unfailing appeal, and with 
all the modern equipment incorporated 
which we now enjoy, it would be an ideal 
home for many who admire this architec- 
tural style. 





Is the lighting of your garage adequate? 
A well-designed lighting installation will 
facilitate making repairs or adjustments 
on your car. Three sources of light are 
desirable—a ceiling fixture, for supplying 
general illumination; a portable lamp, for 
use locally; and a reflector, for alley or 
driveway lighting. 
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The , 
Dividing Line of Beauty 


The beautiful home of today is planned with an eye for both 
its interior and exterior appearance—and what is equally 
as important—the view from either. The windows of a 
home are the dividing line between the exterior and interior 
—and should complement both. Clear, unimpaired vision 
through windows will add greatly to the charm of an April 
day—or to the entire tone of one’s home. 


The building of a beautiful house is an achievement. The 
building of charm, cheer and graciousness into that house is 
a greater achievement. The flawless beauty and sparkle of 
Libbey-Owens- Ford Glass is a contribution to that accom- 
plishment. It is a gem in the hands of the architect. 


Consult your architect and he will agree that Libbey- 
Owens-Ford “A” Quality flat drawn, clear sheet glass will 
enhance the beauty of your home. 


For your protection each sheet bears the L-O-F label. 


LIBBEY-OWENS- FORD GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Manufacturers of polished plate, flat drawn sheet and shatterproof 
safety glass; also distributors of figured and wire glass manufactured 
by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 





LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
flat drawn clear SHEET GLASS 


See Advertising Index, page 75 


Residence of W. W. Porch, River Oaks, Houston, Texas 
Charles W. Oliver, Houston, Architect 
Glazed with L-O+F Glass 









Be sure 
to send the coupon 


by June 30 


HE liberal offer under which you 

can get your copy of “My Better 
Homes and Gardens Cook Book” as a 
reward for sending two 2-year subscri 
tions to Better Homes and Gardens, will 
be withdrawn on June 30, 1931. After 
that date, it will take three subscriptions, 
instead of two, to earn the cook book 
as a reward. 

Even after July 1, the cook book offer 
will be attractive, but why not get your 
copy now, while you need send only 
two subscriptions (one may be your 
own renewal or extension.) 

Enclosed with this issue, you'll find a 
handy order blank. Use it in sending 
the required two 2-year subscriptions. 
Pin it to the coupon below and mail to 
us. The time is short, so please act 








promptly. Be sure your letter is post- 
marked before midnight of June 30. 









Peter Learns to 
Take Solid Food 


[ Continued from page 35 | 


was followed at the next feeding, after 
which he began to cry piteously whenever 
he saw the dish and spoon. 

I thought then to put lactic-acid milk 
with his cereal, which I should have done 
at the first, and he took it a trifle better. 
But still he fussed and often screamed 
when he saw the cereal come his way. 

When he screamed I put the spoon down 
and sang to him until he was calm. 
(““Where, oh Where, Has My Little Dog 
Gone” and “My Bonnie Lies Over the 
Ocean” are good songs in this emergency.) 
When he was quiet, I offered the cereal 
again. Never was the bottle given until 
the taste of cereal had been taken. 

At the end of two weeks, or 28 feedings, 
he quit screaming. I increased the dose 
but stopped when he showed signs of hav- 
ing had enough. By the end of a month he 
was liking it and taking a tablespoonful. 
In a short time the amount was doubled. 
And now he loved it and jumped up and 
down with joy when he saw the dish on 
the table. And I imagine I jumped up and 
down a few times myself. 


Tus began and ended the feeding prob- 
lem.-He subsequently showed likes and 
dislikes as new foods were presented but 
took each one nevertheless, for he had 
learned that any other course was vain. 
Puddings, broth, and fruits he loved from 
the first taste, but not vegetables. (He 
wouldn’t! I thought.) I underestimated, 
however, the effect of time and the 
method. By 9 months he enjoyed vege- 
tables as much as anything on the diet. 
Milk, I should explain, was always given 
last, after a reasonable amount of solid 
food had been taken. 

And now patience and persistence had 
their reward. He leaped with glee at the 
sight of the food on the table. He tasted 
the first bite of each dish critically, look- 
ing up at me knowingly. Thumbs up, or 
thumbs down? Up always, bless his heart! 
He proceeds to wolf it down. And if there 
isn’t enough food to fill every nook and 
cranny, heaven help us! 

For a meal, even for a day, this Gar- 
gantuan appetite may fail us. Perhaps 
he’ll refuse his milk. We don’t press him. 
Only it’s understood that if he doesn’t want 
Exhibit A, spinach, he doesn’t want Ex- 
hibits B, C, and D. In a short time he’ll 
be making up for this restraint by taking 
double portions of everything. 

One more theory justified, and my pet 
theory at that. You'll pardon a short 
pause for self-congratulations. 


WELL, just as we had that all worked 
out nicely and were patting ourselves and 
the theory impartially on the back, the 
vaunted bowel-training suddenly ceased 
to exist. After months of observance it 
was as if it had never been—just one of 
those things that happen when you are 
dealing with a baby instead of a theory. 

It took us about two months to figure 
out that the change came when fruits and 
vegetables were introduced into the diet. 
I may say here that all our trouble after 
the third month, in this respect, was 
caused by dietary changes, which affected 
the bowel movements. The habit was 
brought back, therefore, by careful man- 
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ipulation of foods. Vegetables, fruits, and 













Keep your sandwiches and 
cake moist, freshand dainty 
with K VP W axed Paper;its 
heavy coatingofhigh grade 
wax insures their appetiz- 
ing appeal indefinitely. 


Nothing Is Good Enough 
Except the Best! 


No thin, sleazy wrapper is 
entirely safe—and, remem- 
ber, with this extra Heavy 


Faget One Sheet 




























































Ask your favorite dealers for a big roll, 150 feet 
soc. If they cannot serve 5° we will, postpaid: 
and include a sample of C e Wonder Paper” 
that dusts, cleans and po! lishes all at once, a Miracle 
Paper Dish Rag Free and money if not pleased. 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo chigan 








GET RID OF SPARROWS 


Sparrows drive 
away song birds, 
sp disease 
among poultry, 
Goxoey gardens. 
deface buildings. 
Ever-Set Traps 

are a positive, 
way to get rid of them. 
users testify to this! Send 
Ever-Set Trap. Money-back 
mtes. More information on request. 


EVER-SET TRAP CO. Dept, Davenport, la. 








_ Free catalogue contain- 
ing a wonderful list. Send 


today for this book of 
A outstanding Iris. 








e CARL SALBACH 














Grower and Originator 
of Rare Varieties 

The Friend of 

Every Mother 


a S03F 
cate” ‘ter 


Values Her 
Children’s Skin Health 
free. —_ 
+S Sart 6K, Malden, Masa. 
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laxative cereals were dropped until signs 

- , OS ns 
of constipation showed, then gradually're- 
introduced. After some experimenting We 
found the right combination—no laxative 
cereals, fruit for breakfast instead. of sup- 
per, and the quantity of orange juice 
given depending on the number of move- 
ments the day before. Immediately Pete 
began to do his part again. 


THE next condition to arise was the 
dreadful summer last year. I need not re- 
mind you how the mercury seemed glued 
to 10s, and how adults found it burden- 
some just to keep alive. 

Thus, tho we had started Pete at 5% 
months on three meals a day, when all 
this began to happen we dropped back to 
four again and expended our energies in 
an attempt to make existence endurable 
for him. 

A tiny electric fan played on him as 
much as we dared allow it, frequent 
baths, many drinks of water, and a good 
baby cream rubbed on liberally after each 
bath kept his skin clear of rash and the 
baby himself fairly comfortable. There 
was only one illness, a light attack of 
intestinal flu, which was corrected quickly 
by a diet of boiled skimmilk and cooked- 
wheat creal. (This is the diet usually pre- 
scribed for the bowel disturbances to 
which babies are subject in summer and 
fall.) 

It was not until he was 8 months old, 
therefore, and the weather once more 
sane, that Pete went to three meals a day. 


|Editor’s Note: The next article will deal 
with discipline. This is the second of a 
series of three articles in which Mrs. 
Shultz describes how she practiced on her 
own son, Pete, the theories she has been 
writing about for some years in Better 
Homes and Gardens. In \ast month’s 
article the baby was grounded in the 
habits of eating, sleeping, and self-amuse- 
ment. 

We shall be glad to send Peter Shultz’s 
daily schedule to anyone wishing it. Ad- 
dress Gladys Denny Shultz, Better Homes 
and Gardens, inclosing a 2-cent stamp 
for reply. ] 











To Make and Wear 


GAY and handsome, yet color-fast 
and practical, is this Bulgarian peas- 
ant-type apron. It comes stamped on 
a brilliant poppy-red cambric, to em- 
broider in black and white, and is 36 
inches across, with the bodice-top 
double to insure smoothness under 
embroidery. Strings ample for a full 
bow, a skein of black and white floss, 
and instructions for making are in- 
cluded with this ready-cut apron, No. 
741, price 50 cents. 

Address Ruby Short McKim, The 
Artcraft Department, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. Goods 
should reach you in 10 days or 2 
weeks. Cash or its equivalent should 
accompany orders. 
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FOR BABY DURING 
THESE SUMMER 
MONTHS 








HE baby’s digestion is easily upset, especially during the hot 
summer. Consequently, its f must not only be pure, nutri- 
tious and digestible, but must not irritate the stomach and bowels. 
Pure milk, either fresh or evaporated, suitably modified, is a safe 
food. Use the method of modification found successful in leading 
hospitals and in the practice of physicians throughout the country. 
This safe, simple and economical method consists of the addition 
of Karo Syrup to milk. Karo, as every mother knows, is a pure, 
energy-producing carbohydrate food derived from corn. It is com- 
pletely digestible, even by the frailest infant. Karo is the safe hot 
weather addition to milk formulas— 
excellent for growing children, too. 


FREE TO MOTHERS 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Mail coupon below for your copy. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 

Dept. B-7, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 


eqnevtscrs: 
COCRUCERTCQEeae seed cae tite 
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hen a hotel 
manager 


made aroad map 


HIS gmest was leaving early 

in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we have such big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower — one 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextrathings that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 


too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CITY'S only United .... The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
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vast secret police and spy service (usually 
written the G. P. U. or O.G. P. U.), the 
scope of industrial enterprise, the youth 
movement where social doctrine is linked 
with blind atheism, these and many more 
phases Mr. Chamberlin touches upon. 


ANOTHER fact book filled with inter- 
est is The Red Trade Menace, by H. R. 
Knickerbocker (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, $2.50). Mr. Knickerbocker, as for- 
eign correspondent of the New York 
Evening Post, made a study in Russia of 
the new industrial enterprises started 
under the Five-Year-Plan all over this 
vast land and managed chiefly by some of 
America’s most brilliant engineers. His 
book deals in superlatives. He writes of 
the largest asbestos open-pit mine of the 
world; the world’s largest wheat farm; 
Baku, leading the world in oil reserves; 
Dnieprostroy, the largest power plant in 
the world—all forging ahead, for the 
main part successfully, against formidable 
obstacles. Inherent 1n his book lies the 
question, “‘And after all this enterprise is 
brought to successful accomplishment— 
Then What for capitalistic society?” 

The most poignant and perhaps most 
distinctly literary of the books is These 
Russians, by William C. White (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $3) a series of 19 char- 
acter sketches. In these we begin to sense 
the tragedies of readjustment. Here is 
Vladimir, the professor, unwilling to bend 
his scientific honesty to suit the will of the 
government and at last the victim of 
the G. P. U. Pavel, 
the religious father, 
is made the butt of 
jokes by his scoffiing 
atheist son. Sonia, 
former aristocrat, 
labors as a woman 
physician against 
too heavy odds in 
the remote village. 
Marfousha, the 
peasant, is  trans- 
planted to Moscow 
and lives in filth, 
crowds, and semi- 
starvation. 

For the young 
laborer Mr. White 
depicts Russia as a 
land filled with hope 
and high endeavor, 
but for the uprooted 
peasant, the middle- 
aged intelligentsia, 
the former aristo- 
crat, Bolshevik Rus- | 
sia must be a place 
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by nurserymen. 


fanciers. 


A Book View of the World 


WE RECOMMEND 


Practical New Garden 
Books 


The American Rose Annual, 
American Rose Society, 
West Grove, Pennsylvania, is sent 
free to all members. (Annual dues 
$3.50, extra copies $2 each.) This 
book gives timely information on 
rose-growing and also comments 
frankly on the roses as cataloged 


Goldfish Varieties and Tropical 
Aquarium Fish, by William T. 
Innes (Innes & Sons, $4), is the 
twelfth edition of a splendid book 
full of valuable information for fish 


Landscape Gardening, by A. C. 
Simonds (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50): a revision of a book 
which for a long time has been a 
standard work on improvement of 
the home grounds. 

What Greater Delight, by Dulcie 





Pamir, by Anna Louise Strong (Little, 
Brown and Company, $3). Since Miss 
Strong seems from the first page to the 
last such a genuinely good sort, you be- 
lieve her, tho her adventures seem in- 
credible. And the glimpse she gives of 
advanced political Bolshevik doctrine 
breaking over the heads of semi-savage 
nomad tribes leaves on the palate a strange 
taste of pathos, amazement, and humor. 
Plain travel books, as such, have always 
seemed to me dull reading indeed, but a 
book such as Miss Strong’s, filled with 
insight and understanding of strange folk- 
ways, is a delight. 


I ALSO want to mention two other books, 
diverse but similar in that each throws 
yet another beam of light on the Russian 
puzzle. The first is the fascinating auto- 
biography of Grand Duchess Marie of 
Russia, Education of a Princess (The Vi- 
king Press, $3.50). 

Here is a book strangely dissatisfying, 
since it leaves you with a string of ques- 
tions unanswered, yet in its story of pre- 
revolutionary Russia it unconsciously an- 
swers the why of the Revolution. Marie 
writes simply and hence well. Her life has 
been romance, tragedy, adventure incar- 
nate, and so the story needs no embroid- 
ery. Another utterly delightful book is 
Theater Street (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, $5), the autobiography of Tamara 
Karsavina, formerly prima ballerina 
danseuse of the imperial Russian Ballet. 

When you once get started you will 
want to delve into 
the material offered 
in these books, that 
is if they arouse in 
you the same burn- 
ing curiosity that 
they have in me. 
However, should 
you want to glimpse 
the black shadows 
and sunny rifts in 
modern Russia at a 
swift glance, I can 
suggest nothing bet- 
ter than the last 
chapter of Calvin 
B. Hoover’s book, 
The Economic Life 
of Soviet Russia (The 
Macmillan Com- 

any, $3.) Mr. 

oover traveled in 
1929-1930 as holder 
of a fellowship in the 
Social Science Re- 
search Council of 
the United States. 


of horror. L. Smith (Alfred Knopf, $2.50); His last chapter, 
A book of travel a group of delightful essays on “Communism and 
that tells of a plucky gardening. Mrs. Francis King Human Welfare,” 


American journalist 
who crossed the great 
mountain plateau of 
the High Pamirs and 
lived for weeks 
among the nomad 
tribes of Tadjikis- 
tan, one of the fur- 
thest outposts of the 
seven allied Soviet 
republics, makes 
fascinating reading: 


The Road to the Grey 


Ortloff (The 





writes, “The essays are not only 
fit reading for green shade, but 
must inevitably direct the garden- 
er toward ever lovelier ends.” 

Perennial Gardens, by H. Stuart 
Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50), tells about planning 
the perennial border, has numerous 
illustrative sketches. It includes ling. 
a discussion of perennials for vari- 
ous purposes, their propagation, 
and also a chapter on color. 


Dre Gdilorne 


goes to the very 
heart of the prob- 
lem. Search it out 
and read it alone if 
the total array of 
titles I am suggest- 


ing appears appal- 


But fascinating 
and challenging as 
Russia is in the 
world today, quite 
as tremendous a 
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problem is presented by India. If you 
read and enjoyed Mahatma Gandhi’s 
autobiography of which I spoke a few 
months ago, you will enjoy, with particu- 
lar relish, Voiceless India, by Gertrude 
Emerson (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $4). Miss Emerson is co-editor of 
Asia, and a writer and traveler of wide 
experience. To understand her bit of India 
she built a home and lived for a year in 
the northern part of the country in the 
little village of Five Trees, so small that 
it can’t be found on the map. She writes 
of no occult mysteries, no glittering tem- 
ples, but of the day-by-day life of the 
kindly, simple folk who took her at face 
value as a friend. This is a book which I 
find myself placing in the hands of dis- 
criminating readers with the injunction: 
“Try this. I know you'll like it.” Miss 
Helen Bramble, of The Forum and Cen- 
tury Magazine, calls it “by all odds the 
best general book on present-day India.” 

On China and Japan I have read no 
weighty volumes but have come across 
two excellent books. The Good Earth, by 
Pearl Buck (John Day Company, $2.50), 
is the story of a peasant man of China and 
his heroic, staunch helpmate. Written 
with poetic insight, it rings true and tells 
more of the life of the Chinese people than 
a dozen volumes of statistics. The Grass 
Roof, by Younghill Kang (Charles Scrib- 
ners Sons, $2.50), recounts with lovely 
art the life story of a Korean lad, edu- 
cated for the most part in Japanese 
schools, and at the last enroute to Ameri- 
ca. The book is interspersed with trans- 
lations from Korean poetry. It gives point 
after point of contrast between the Occi- 
dent and the Orient, and yet, with the 
balance that art alone can give it, is never 
didactic. 


WE CAN best complete our circle by 
looking a bit critically at our own coun- 
try. James Truslow Adams you will re- 
member as the brilliant author of The 
Adams Family. He is also a scathing but 
constructive critic of the American scene. 
Thought-provoking is his book, Our Busi- 
ness Civilization (Albert and Charles Boni, 
$3), in which he turns the searchlight up- 
on such problems as our use of leisure, our 
educational standards, our dependence 
upon what the other man thinks, does, 
wears. Mr. Adams is an excellent writer 
and his style is simplicity itself, but he 
will, | promise you, give you something 
to think about and to question. 

If you liked Abbe Dimnet’s excellent 
little handbook The Art of Thinking 
(Simon and Schuster, $2.50), you will 
enjoy The Road to Culture, by Charles 
Gray Shaw (Funk, Wagnalls and Com- 
pany, $2), which is filled, page after page, 
with such quotable bits as: “Culture is 
an appreciation of the vast and deep in 
human life, the sea and sky of the soul. In 
itself it is a personal achievement, not a 
social triumph; but once culture is ac- 
quired by the private mind it will reveal 
itself publicly, like a fire that has been 
kindled.” 


| Editor’s Note: An interesting leaflet, 
“Around the World in Books,” No. B-B-s, 
has been compiled by the Book Depart- 
ment and will be sent upon request to 
anyone who wishes it. Be sure to inclose 
a 2-cent stamp to cover mailing costs. The 
Book-Department Editor is invariably 
glad to answer your questions and offer 
suggestions about your reading. Address 
your letter to Eleanor Hubbard Garst, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 

















Beware Germ-filled 
Handkerchiefs 











For Health’s Sake 
Use Kleenex 


Each tissue is destroyed after 
using once... germs are never 
carried back to your face 


SE Kleenex instead of handker- 
chiefs. That’s the advice of medical 
science today. Take no chances with dan- 
gerous self-infection. Use a handkerchief 
you can destroy. 

Kleenex is a soft, absorbent tissue. The 
size of a handkerchief. So inexpensive it 
is used just once, then destroyed. With it 
go countless germs. The germs that cause 
self-infection when carried back to the 
nose and mouth. 

The use of Kleenex does away with 
the unpleasant job of washing handker- 
chiefs. Kleenex actually costs less than 
commercial laundering of handkerchiefs. 

Kleenex is ideal for children. These 
gentle tissues are so much more comfort- 
able—and there's no need to worry about 


KLEENEX 


Disposable Tissues 


losing handkerchiefs. Kleenex is practi- 
cal for office use; and especially desirable 
during colds and hay fever. 


To remove cold cream 


Beauty experts advise Kleenex for re- 
moving cold cream and cosmetics. It’s so 
absorbent that harmful rubbing and 
stretching of the skin are unnecessary. _ 

Kleenex is invaluable for manicuring, 
for use in the nursery, for dusting and 
polishing, for applying medicines, and 
for bandaging minor wounds. 

Buy a package today at your drug, dry 
goods or department store. In white or 
pastel shades, Cellophane-wrapped, at- 
tractive cartons at 25c, 50c and $1.00. 


Try Kleenex Free 


KLEENEX COMPANY, 
Lake Michigan Building, Chicago. 


Please send a sample of Kleenex to: 


Name. 





Address 
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City State. 


See Advertising Index, page 75 








Bi-Bi 


To Mosquitoes 





Drives them away and 


keeps them away 
from porch and lawn 


Bi-Bi is porous granules, saturated with 
an odor which mosquitoes can’t endure. 
Scatter it in your shrubbery, hedges, vines 
or thick flower beds where mosquitoes sleep 
in daytimes. They will depart from your 
premises, and they won’t come back. One 
sowing protects you for weeks. 


Also scatter in any pools nearby where 
mosquitoes breed. A thin oil film rises 
and kills every wiggler before it can fly. 


No harm to plants. Not poisonous. No 
scent that people can detect. But it drives 
mosquitoes from your premises and kills 
their young. The price of Bi-Bi is returned 
in full if those results don’t come. 


A 30-ounce package of Bi-Bi (nearly 2 
Ibs.) costs $1.00; three-package box $2.50 
—by mail. Each ounce of Bi-Bi takes care 
of four square feet of ground beneath 
shrubbery or four square feet of water sur- 
face. Two sowings per season are enough, 
so figure what you need 


Think what this means to you and 


yours. Your outdoor sitting places free 
from pests. Order today under our guar- 
antee. Use coupon. 





ORDER COUPON 


Bi-Bi Products Co., 
Dept. A., 525 Exchange Bank Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Send me under guarantee................ packages of Bi-Bi 
(one-package box, $1.00. Three-package box, $2.50). 


C1 [enclose 3... _....... (Check or Money Order.) 
Postage to be prepaid. 

[] Send C.O.D. I will pay postman the price plus 
postage and collection fee. 























PULVEX Is the only powder guaran- 
teed to absolutely in all fleas and 
lice, and to ward off new attacks 7 to 
14 days. Ordinary powders only stun 
the fleas, so they revive and re-infest. 


For Dogs, Cats, Birds 


Hornlan, if swallowed; non-irrita- 
; odorless; easily used. Free your 
sifdren’ 8 pets from fleas; they carry 
tapeworm embryos. Guarantee your 
dog’s comfort and health by using 
vex, the guaranteed flea powder. 

At all and pet shops, 50c, or write 
WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ine. 
Dept. B-160,1925 Clifton Avenue, Chicago 


A 4 


Your money back iit tits to kill every flea on your dog 


IRISES -:- PEONIES 


12 wonderful Irises $1.00 Postpaid in U.S. Including A 
bassadeur, the most popular Iris in the ny all different ond 
labeled. Send for price list of worlds best Irises and Peonies, 


GELSER BROS., Box Y, DALTON, N. Y. 
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Our 
Garden Troubadours 


[ Continued from page 33 | 


as the marriage vows were taken, the 
two birds explored the trees of the neigh- 
borhood in quest of a suitable site for 
their nest. As I have said, the elm in 
which the male vanquished his rival was 
the tree they finally decided upon. 

I confess I was surprised that the birds 
chose this elm, for always before orioles 
had selected an elm in our neighbor’s 
front yard. There were now two oriole 
nests in this tree, both hanging from the 
same branch; and one had been occupied 
for two seasons. There had been a third 
nest—this one suspended from another 
branch—but I had had it cut down after 
the birds’ departure so that I might 
examine it. 


THE branch chosen to support the pen- 
sile nest of the newly wedded pair was 
forked as well as pendent and was located 
about twenty feet above the ground. 
The female oriole does not seem to re- 
quire any assistance in hammock-making; 
the male bird simply stands guard. 
Having read somewhere that orioles 
take delight in using brilliantly colored 
strings in weaving their nests, I planned 
an experiment to test the truth of this 
assertion. Of the dozens of oriole nests 
that I had examined, I had never seen 
one adorned with red or yellow strings. 
When I saw the female bird searching 
for material, I cut eighteen pieces of twine 
in varied lengths, tied three distinct knots 
in the middle of each to serve as an identi- 
fication, and spread them out conspicu- 
ously on the spirea bushes. Five of the 
strings were red and thirteen were white. 
All this material was taken by the bird 
with the exception of three strings, and 
these three were red. I had to wait until 
the end of my season for my opportunity 
to examine the nest; however, when | 
dissected it I found fifteen pieces of twine, 
all having three knots in the middle. I 
was interested mostly in the fact that 
altho the bird had taken two pieces of red 
cord, she had used them on the inside of 
the nest. Not an inch of scarlet was visible. 
By watching thru my opera-glasses, I 
gained some knowledge of the way an 
oriole builds her nest. I perceived that a 
cord was thrown over two branches and 
allowed to hang loose, thus forming a loop 
6 or 7 inches long. This was the founda- 
tion. Other strings were added later for 
the purpose of distributing the weight. 
After the nest was started, the bird, using 
her bill and claws, did most of the work 
from the inside. It took her ten days to 
complete it; however, she was delayed 
one day on account of rain. How much 
labor was involved? Examine a nest for 
an answer. 


OnLy recently I spent five hours in dis- 
secting an oriole’s nest. It was a matted 

uch, firmly interwoven, rainproof, and 
ined in the center with rootlets, feathers, 
and bits of cotton. I removed the loose 
bedding and separated the fibrous mate- 
rials from the mass of twine. I found this 
string had been wound 44 times around 
the branch which served as the chief sup- 
port of the nest. All the cord and thread 
used weighed little more than half an 
ounce, and when spread out, piece by 
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SPARE TIME 





Your spare time can 
easily be turned into 
ready cash through 
the Better Homes and 
Gardens representa- / 
tive plan. Pleasant 

work. No previous 
experience required. 
For complete details, 
just fill out and mail 
this coupon. 


| BETTER HOMES & GARDENS, 
Box 8107 Meredith Building, | 
Des Moines, Lowa. | 


Gentlemen: 


I'd like to know more about the Better Homes & | 
Gardens plan for turning spare time into money. 
Please send me the details. | 











HARDY ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Rare collection. Flowers 8 inches across. 
Beautiful colors of rich ey: $ 
18 roots » ae 50 


These roots must be planted this fall 
to bloom next Spring and each year. 
We ship during September 
FREE: Bargain price list 
. THE FISCHER terme, + 
eam se) er vy toa for Packing and Postage “ 


COLORED GARDEN FIGURES 


Prot, Gnsines’asimate, Wondstoot Io many 
sizes and positions 

Send 10c for illustrations. B. G. 
FAIRYLAND CO., 733 Nerth Oak Drive, New York City 
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piece, measured 36 yards. It was quite 
evident that this cradle had been woven 
by a city oriole. 

One discovery interested me greatly. I 
found only 37 pieces of horsehair in the 
entire nest. There was a great deal of 
fibrous material, however, which resem- 
bled horsehair so closely that I had to test 
it over a candle flame to see if it were of 
anima! or vegetable origin. 

During the entire time that the female 
sat upon her eggs, her handsome mate 
kept strict watch from the mulberry tree 
and sang his song of broken phrases to 
assure her that all was well. The incuba- 
tion lasted nearly two weeks. I knew imme- 
diately when the eggs were hatched, for I 
heard the squealing of the hungry brood 
even above the catbird’s gossipings. Their 
noisy demands for nourishment went on 
unceasingly during the entire fourteen 
days that they occupied the nest. The 
father bird, no longer in a mood for song, 
and the solicitous mother were now kept 
busy from morning till night providing 
beetles and worms for their four unattrac- 
tive Oliver Twists. 


Wuen the fledglings emerged from their 
cradle, clad in coats like their mother’s, 
each took his initial flight in a different 
direction; and the anxious parents be- 
came almost frantic in their attempts to 
answer the loud cries that issued simulta- 
neously from four trees. 

The education of young orioles is a 
public affair. I remember one incident 
that occurred after the brood had flown 
from the nest. There was one fledgling 
that insisted on retaining his baby ways 
long beyond the time his parents deemed 
necessary. They both coaxed and scolded 
him, yet he kept his place on a top branch 
of our crab-apple tree and did not move. 
He cried to be fed as lustily as he knew 
how and refused to fly. His parents finally 
lost all patience with him. I saw them 
both as they abandoned the care of the 
other three and turned their attention to 
the “problem” of the family. His mother 
perched on the limb beside him, while 
his father, in a cherry tree, whistled a 
call which I construed to mean “Come to 
me.” But the little fellow did not budge. 
His mother, obviously irritated, then gave 
him a sharp peck that sent him wailing to 
his father, ke received him without sym- 
pathy. He, too, administered a cruel peck, 
and the surprised youngster, crying loud- 
ly, flew to another cherry tree. His mother 
followed him, and, greatly to my aston- 
ishment, pecked her offspring once more. 
This time, the little oriole, without utter- 
ing a whimper, flew back to the crab- 
apple tree and his parents then decided 
that he had learned his lesson. 


THE parents and their young remained 
in the neighborhood for the remainder of 
the season. There was no time to rear a 
second brood, for as soon as the young 
were able to care for themselves, the par- 
ents were ready to molt. I saw little of 
them during this period; however, they 
were all back again, chattering and utter- 
ing wild, black ird-like calls, when mak- 
in ready for their autumn journey. 

aturalists claim that Baltimore Ori- 
oles, after flying to the southern states, 
journey across the Gulf of Mexico—five 
hundred miles!—in a single night, and 
spend the winter in Central America. 
How the birds that were reared in my 
garden occupy themselves in tropical 
lands is something I do not know. It is a 
story for someone else to tell. 





For the Entire Family 


Better Homes and Gardens 


SERVICE BOOKLETS 
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She Has Never Grown Up 


superior virtue from so doing. This com- 
pensated for a sense of inferiority which 
had become rooted deep within her. By 
making her pretense of weakness take 
on a guise of humble, Christian virtue 
she made it seem like a form of moral 
superiority and strength. This enabled 
her to keep her self-respect and to be at 
the same time a self-pitying unit. She 
“rationalized” her unwillingness to travel 
on her own power and made it seem 
virtuous, reasonable, and right. 


Or ALL this Alicia is unaware. I want to 
emphasize that fact here, lest the uncom- 
promising picture’ have set down should 
seem unsympathetic. For the nub of the 
whole situation lies in the fact that if 
Alicia did understand what really ailed 
her and did have a clear comprehension 
of her own subjective motives and of their 
irrationality, she would probably be cured 
instantly and permanently. Such cures 
have happened, and the accepted tech- 
nique of the modern, psychoanalytical 
psychiatrist works toward that end. 

The trouble with Alicia is that she has 
never grown up;she has clung to an in- 
fantile viewpoint; but she doesn’t know it. 
Thus the subjective and irrational thing 
that is happening way down in the 
depths of her subconscious has never been 
brought to light and subjected to the 
scrutiny of her judgment. If it were sub- 
jected to such scrutiny, it would not stand 
the test for a moment; it would shrivel 
up like a microbe in the sunlight. 

Alicia is admittedly a rather extreme 
case. But how about the rest of us? How 
about the little foibles that spring up like 
small toadstools in the soil of our self- 
pity? How about those minor faults of 
martyrdom which are not so serious as 
to require a physician, perhaps, but 
which do need attention from ourselves? 
Can the individual help himself by think- 
ing thru to the real root of his own mo- 
tives? There can be no doubt of it. I know 
a woman, for example, who made a right- 
about-face simply by reading an elemen- 
tary and popular book-on the subject of 
nervousness, “Outwitting Our Nerves,” 
by Dr. Josephine A. Judson. That book 
put her on the trail. She at once ran 
some of her motives to earth and then 
picked them up and threw them into the 
discard, where they belonged. 

There are thousands of fairly normal 
and psychologically robust people who 
could do the same by making an honest 
effort to understand themselves and their 
conduct. But if they lack the necessary 
gift for introspection, then they should 
seek help. Sometimes a wise and under- 
standing friend can turn the trick; some- 
times one’s family physician; sometimes a 
minister who understands people as well 
as theology. 


Many adult persons think they have 
straightened out the psychological quirks 
of their youth. Probably Alicia thought 
she had solved hers. But to forget a thing 
or bury it out of sight is not a cure. The 
only problems of this sort that stay solved 
are those which get solved in adult ways 
rather than infantile ways. Pouting mar- 
tyrdom is an infantile device; adult square- 
shooting and straight thinking is the 
grown-up way. Believing. about one’s self 
what one likes to believe or wants to be- 
lieve is infantile; digging up facts and 
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abiding by them is adult. When one 

lays the martyr he is playing the child, 
= believing what he wants to believe and 
acting accordingly. 

Almost anyone can give offhand nu- 
merous examples of the many ways in 
which the martyr complex works out in 
the everyday life of everyday people. For 
instance, there is the mother who likes 
to take on as much maternal care as pos- 
sible and to make herself the uncomplain- 
ing slavey and toiler of the household. She 
refuses offers to help her with the dishes 
or the dusting, and yet she feels ill-used 
if the offer be not made so that she may 
have a-chance to refuse it and pose in her 
halo of self-sacrifice. 


THEN there is the woman who, tho she 
is reasonably good-looking, makes a prac- 
tice in the hearing of her husband of in- 
dulging in slams directed against her per- 
sonal appearance and in extravagant 
praise of the looks of other women who, 
she points out, have a much easier time 
than she because their husbands contrive 
to make more money. If the husband po- 
litely denies that his wife’s looks are in- 
ferior, that is an opening and stimulus to 
fresh discourse to the effect that it is no 
wonder he doesn’t love her as he did be- 
fore they were married. 

Does she mean it? Not a bit. She is 
merely permitting doubts and fears to 
rule her to such an extent that she de- 
mands reassurance of a man whose devo- 
tion is probably already well attested in 
the fact that he makes her the center of his 
life. To tell him that she doubts his love 
is the surest way of destroying it. Yet her 
neurosis drives her 
to this destructive 
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and would not tolerate such an attitude 
in himself if he knew it was there. Hence 
the need for digging up the facts and tak- 
ing a look at them. 

But there need be nothing very elabo- 
rate and difficult about such an undertak- 
ing. Psychology, it is true, does offer a 
cure which many would be well advised to 
seek. But there is one cure which is open 
to all—and that is the cure that is offered 
by the ethical teaching of Jesus. If there 
is one thing in this world more certain 
than another it is that the man who will 
forget himself and, sincerely and with 
goodwill, center his thoughts on others, 
he will have no martyr complex or any 
other sort of complex. The difference be- 
tween a martyr-complex victim and a 
socially conscious person is that the mar- 
tyr pretends an unselfishness which the 
other genuinely feels. It is a matter of 
emotional emphasis. The two things are 
worlds apart. 


Tuus this matter of the martyr complex 
reduces itself to the question of selfish- 
ness versus unselfishness. What is genuine 
unselfishness as compared to the fake un- 
selfishness we have been considering, and 
at what point does unselfishness in the 
home cease to be a virtue? Obviously, 
there can be no formula for that kind of 
thing. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
only by insisting on his rights and by 
maintaining his foothold on the earth can 
an unselfish person remain in a position to 
be unselfish and to be serviceable to other 
persons. Any enlightened and sincere un- 
selfishness must involve an enlightened 
selfishness. One touchstone of the martyr 

complex is that its 

victim fails to 





course. Such wom- 
en need help badly 
—either from them- 
selves or from 
someone who can 
show them what 
fear is doing to 
them. 

Allied to this 
type of martyr is 
the man who re- 
fuses to consume 
his own smoke, 
who tells his trou- 
bles to the world 
simply because he 
wants to be reas- 
sured and to be 
told he is all right. 

Sometimes envy 
is the root of the 
martyr complex. A 
poor relation may 
make a rich one 
feel selfish and 
stingy, for instance, 
by dwelling on the 
comfortable circumstances of the rich one 
and on the self-denying life that the poor 
one has always been compelled to lead— 
presumably because rich relations don’t 
come across very liberally. 

It will be noted that the keynote of 
most of these manifestations of martyr- 
dom is an appearance of unselfishness 
which is really based on a concealed and 
concentrated thought of self so cleverly 
disguised that no one can take exception 
to it. It is equally to be understood that as 
a rule the martyr is not conscious of this 
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make this distinc- 
tion and so over- 
shoots his mark. 
The wise man takes 
the middle course; 
and he remains 
selfish enough to 
be effective. Hav- 
ing done that he is 
in a position to 
help others, not 
because he expects 
to gain some ad- 
vantage from it, 
but simply because 
it gives him pleas- 
ure. Persons who 
thus maintain the 
integrity of their 
own personalities 
and are at the 
same time solicit- 
ous for the rights 
of others have that 





garden, Sheridan, Wyoming much talked of 
quality called per- 
sonal magnetism 


which the victim of the martyr complex, 
for all his unselfishness, lacks in propor- 
tion to his martyrdom. 

First and last, the martyr should fix 
firmly in mind the fact that the pose 
does not make for popularity. On the 
contrary, it is irritating to all with whom 
he comes in contact. Unselfishness is a 
beautiful virtue, and its beauty is so 
subtle, so fine, so tender that it cannot 
be overworked or paraded without being 
destroyed. It must be carefully nurtured 
if it is to bloom. 
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The lower jaws have projections which 
help push the food into the mouth. These 
are called palps. 

The fore wings of a grasshopper are 
used for protection and the back wings 
for flight. 

The front legs are used for climbing. 

Hooks on the grasshopper’s feet help 
him in climbing. Spines on his legs pre- 
vent him from slipping when he jumps. 

The grasshopper is protected by: it’s 
coloring and markings, quickness in jump- 
ing, skin-like covering of its body, large 
pair of eyes, simple 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


The bird flew away gleefully. Since 
then we see a crippled bird in our bird- 
bath each day. We think it is the same 
bird.—Lawrence Vaughan (7 years old), 
Nebraska. 


To Surprise Father 
WHAT will Father say when he dis- 


covers you can bake a date pie? I am 
certain he will be surprised. And I know 
he will like the dessert if he has a sweet 

tooth. It is so lus- 





ears on the side of 
the body. _ 


Ellen’s 
Things Won 


EARLY in_ the 
summer a Fair 
Book happened to 
fall into my hands. 
As I was casually 
glancing thru it I 
was attracted toa 
page devoted to 
antiques. Realiz- 
ing that we pos- 
sessed some of 
these old articles 
which I had for- 
merly considered 
junk, I scoured the 
house and finally 
decided on 14 
things to take to 
the county fair. 
These are a few of 


Two turtles, 
And a wog. 


them: homespun 
coverlet made from 
wool off the backs Ee py tt 


of sheep that had 
grazed on the fields 
of Bennington 
(where the Battle 
of Bennington was 
fought), six old sil- 
ver spoons almost 
as thin as paper, 
some shawl pins 
with large gold 
heads, three If I wee 

brooches made of My pail 

hair and onyx, an jon 
early copy of the 


And a great 
Big tail 








Song of a Two-Year-Old 


Our pool has a goldfish. 
It has another goldfish. 
It has two—eight—nine goldfish, 


Tue turtles both are little. 
One fish is very little. 
But the woggie isn’t little. 


Tue fish all have no legs. 
The turtles each have four legs. 
But the woggie just two legs 


Some day I’m going tocatch him. 
I’m going to try to catch him. 
And maybe I can catch him 


—Lucy K. Milburn 


cious. The crust is 
made of toasted 
bread crumbs. This 
means it is easily 
digested. And the 
filling contains 
dates, a wholesome 
fruit everyone en- 
joys. To make the 
healthful and de- 
licious crust you 
will need: 

1 cupful of bread 

crumbs 


¥g cupful of sugar 
4 ebiepeuatals of 


melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of cin- 

namon 

Dry the stale 
bread in the oven 
until a golden 
brown. Then put 
it thru the food 
chopper. Mix the 
crumbs, sugar, 
butter, and cinna- 
mon thoroly and 
use this mixture to 
line a large pie 
pan, pressing it 
firmly against the 
bottom and sides 
of the pan. Bake 
in a slow oven (275 
degrees) for 20 
minutes. 


Date FIi.iinc 
1 package of dates 
1 cupful of cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice 
After they have 
been stoned and 
put thru the food 





noted poem “Para- 
dise Lost,” which 
was printed in 1791, a sampler cross- 
stitched in 1794. 

The money I received in premiums 
seemed a small fortune to me.— Ellen 
Joslyn Sweet (13 years old), Wisconsin. 


He Rescued a Bird 


Durinc my vacation I saved the life 
of a bird. At noon when my father went 
out-of-doors he saw a bird fluttering in 
the top of a very tall pine tree. I climbed 
up to the bird and found it was hanging 
by one leg; a string was wound many 
times around the branch. I could not 
break the string. Father tied the scissors 
to my lasso and threw the end up to me so 
I could use the scissors to cut the string. 





chopper, cook the 
dates with the cold 
water until a thick paste is made. Re- 
move from the stove, cool, and add 
the orange juice. Pour into the baked 
crumb shell and top with sweetened whip- 
ped cream.—Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 


Snip! Snip! 
SAID the little yellow bowl, 


“There are roses in the garden; 
Red roses—white roses 
Lovely as can be. 


“T am very fond of posies, 

And especially of roses; 

Won’t someone cut the pretty things 

And bring them in to me?’ 
—Ann Penway. 











KEEP AOSES 
BLOOMING 


in your 
childrens 
cheeks 


Y 

AKED-DRY, stagnant air 
wilts flowers— makes chil- 
dren wan and pale. . . Banish 
dry air. Live in an atmosphere 
.. that makes plants grow and keeps 
roses in your children’s cheeks 
the year ’round. Install the 
electrically controlled Holland 
Vaporaire heating, cooling and 
air-conditioning system. Holland 
is the modern engineering answer 
to the heating comfort problem— 
a revolutionary plant the years 
can’t obsolete .. . Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Get the facts... 
Vaporaire Division, Holland 
Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 
General Eastern Offices, Chrysler 
Bidg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


Enjoy new e yet from your present 
beating plant through Holland's 
Cleaner, Repair and Re-set Service. 
Telephone the Holland Branch in your 
community today or use the coupon. 


HOLLAND 
Capora tre 


HEATING 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 
me full information about—[] Clean- 
ing and Repair Service. [(] Cost of 
Holland Vaporaire System for my 
home. [[] Send me booklet ‘“The Air 
We Live In.”’ 


Name 
Address 
Cie ___ State 
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She Has Never Grown Up 


superior virtue from so doing. This com- 

ensated for a sense of inferiority which 
had become rooted deep within her. By 
making her pretense of weakness take 
on a guise of humble, Christian virtue 
she made it seem like a form of moral 
superiority and strength. This enabled 
her to keep her self-respect and to be at 
the same time a self-pitying unit. She 
“rationalized” her unwillingness to travel 
on her own power and made it seem 
virtuous, reasonable, and right. 


Or ALL this Alicia is unaware. I want to 
emphasize that fact here, lest the uncom- 
promising picture’I have set down should 
seem unsympathetic. For the nub of the 
whole situation lies in the fact that if 
Alicia did understand what really ailed 
her and did have a clear comprehension 
of her own subjective motives and of their 
irrationality, she would probably be cured 
instantly and permanently. Such cures 
have happened, and the accepted tech- 
nique of the modern, psychoanalytical 
psychiatrist works toward that end. 

The trouble with Alicia is that she has 
never grown up;she has clung to an in- 
fantile viewpoint; but she doesn’t know it. 
Thus the subjective and irrational thing 
that is happening way down in the 
depths of her subconscious has never been 
brought to light and subjected to the 
scrutiny of her judgment. If it were sub- 
jected to such scrutiny, it would not stand 
the test for a moment; it would shrivel 
up like a microbe in the sunlight. 

Alicia is admittedly a rather extreme 
case. But how about the rest of us? How 
about the little foibles that spring up like 
small toadstools in the soil of our self- 
pity? How about those minor faults of 
martyrdom which are not so serious as 
to require a physician, perhaps, but 
which do need attention from ourselves? 
Can the individual help himself by think- 
ing thru to the real root of his own mo- 
tives? There can be no doubt of it. I know 
a woman, for example, who made a right- 
about-face simply by reading an elemen- 
tary and popular book-on the subject of 
nervousness, “Outwitting Our Nerves,” 
by Dr. Josephine A. Judson. That book 
put her on the trail. She at once ran 
some of her motives to earth and then 
picked them up and threw them into the 
discard, where they belonged. 

There are thousands of fairly normal 
and psychologically robust people who 
could do the same by making an honest 
effort to understand themselves and their 
conduct. But if they lack the necessary 
gift for introspection, then they should 
seek help. Sometimes a wise and under- 
standing friend can turn the trick; some- 
times one’s family physician; sometimes a 
minister who understands people as well 
as theology. 


Many adult persons think they have 
straightened out the psychological quirks 
of their youth. Probably Alicia thought 
she had solved hers. But to forget a thing 
or bury it out of sight is not a cure. The 
only-problems of this sort that stay solved 
are those which get solved in adult ways 
rather than infantile ways. Pouting mar- 
tyrdom is an infantile device; adult square- 
shooting and straight thinking is the 
grown-up way. Believing about one’s self 
what one likes to believe or wants to be- 
lieve is infantile; digging up facts and 
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abiding by them is adult. When one 
plays the martyr he is playing the child, 
by believing what he wants to believe and 
acting accordingly. 

Almost anyone can give offhand nu- 
merous examples of the many ways in 
which the martyr complex works out in 
the everyday life of everyday people. For 
instance, there is the mother who likes 
to take on as much maternal care as pos- 
sible and to make herself the uncomplain- 
ing slavey and toiler of the household. She 
refuses offers to help her with the dishes 
or the dusting, and yet she feels ill-used 
if the offer be not made so that she may 
have a-chance to refuse it and pose in her 
halo of self-sacrifice. 


"THEN there is the woman who, tho she 
is reasonably good-looking, makes a prac- 
tice in the hearing of her husband of in- 
dulging in slams directed against her per- 
sonal appearance and in extravagant 
praise of the looks of other women who, 
she points out, have a much easier time 
than she because their husbands contrive 
to make more money. If the husband po- 
litely denies that his wife’s looks are in- 
ferior, that is an opening and stimulus to 
fresh discourse to the effect that it is no 
wonder he doesn’t love her as he did be- 
fore they were married. 

Does she mean it? Not a bit. She is 
merely permitting doubts and fears to 
rule her to such an extent that she de- 
mands reassurance of a man whose devo- 
tion is probably already well attested in 
the fact that he makes her the center of his 
life. To tell him that she doubts his love 
is the surest way of destroying it. Yet her 
neurosis drives her 
to this destructive 
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and would not tolerate such an attitude 
in himself if he knew it was there. Hence 
the need for digging up the facts and tak- 
ing a look at them. 

But there need be nothing very elabo- 
rate and difficult about such an undertak- 
ing. Psychology, it is true, does offer a 
cure which many would be well advised to 
seek. But there is one cure which is open 
to all—and that is the cure that is offered 
by the ethical teaching of Jesus. If there 
is one thing in this world more certain 
than another it is that the man who will 
forget himself and, sincerely and with 
goodwill, center his thoughts on others, 
he will have no martyr complex or any 
other sort of complex. The difference be- 
tween a martyr-complex victim and a 
socially conscious person is that the mar- 
tyr pretends an unselfishness which the 
other genuinely feels. It is a matter of 
emotional emphasis. The two things are 
worlds apart. 


Tuus this matter of the martyr complex 
reduces itself to the question of selfish- 
ness versus unselfishness. What is genuine 
unselfishness as compared to the fake un- 
selfishness we have been considering, and 
at what point does unselfishness in the 
home cease to be a virtue? Obviously, 
there can be no formula for that kind of 
thing. Nevertheless, it is significant that 
only by insisting on his rights and by 
maintaining his foothold on the earth can 
an unselfish person remain in a position to 
be unselfish and to be serviceable to other 
persons. Any enlightened and sincere un- 
selfishness must involve an enlightened 
selfishness. One touchstone of the martyr 

complex is that its 

victim fails to 





course. Such wom- 
en need help badly 
—either from them- 
selves or from 
someone who can 
show them what 
fear is doing to 
them. 

Allied to this 
type of martyr is 
the man who re- 
fuses to consume 
his own smoke, 
who tells his trou- 
bles to the world 
simply because he 
wants to be reas- 
sured and to be 
told he is all right. 

Sometimes envy 
is the root of the 
martyr complex. A 
poor relation may 
make a rich one 
feel selfish and 
stingy, for instance, 
by dwelling on the 
comfortable circumstances of the rich one 
and on the self-denying life that the poor 
one has always been compelled to lead— 
presumably because rich relations don’t 
come across very liberally. 

It will be noted that the keynote of 
most of these manifestations of martyr- 
dom is an appearance of unselfishness 
which is really based on a concealed and 
concentrated thought of self so cleverly 
disguised that no one can take exception 
to it. It is equally to be understood that as 
a rule the martyr is not conscious of this 








Here neighbors can exchange 
experiences; Mrs. Roscoe Lamb's 
garden, Sheridan, Wyoming 


make this distinc- 
tion and so over- 
shoots his mark. 
The wise man takes 
the middle course; 
and he remains 
selfish enough to 
be effective. Hav- 
ing done that he is 
in a position to 
help others, not 
because he expects 
to gain some ad- 
vantage from it, 
but simply because 
it gives him pleas- 
ure. Persons who 
thus maintain the 
integrity of their 
own personalities 
and are at the 
same time solicit- 
ous for the rights 
of others have that 
much talked of 
quality called per- 
sonal magnetism 
which the victim of the martyr complex, 
for all his unselfishness, lacks in propor- 
tion to his martyrdom. 

First and last, the martyr should fix 
firmly in mind the fact that the pose 
does not make for popularity. On the 
contrary, it is irritating to all with whom 
he comes in contact. Unselfishness is a 
beautiful virtue, and its beauty is so 
subtle, so fine, so tender that it cannot 
be overworked or paraded without being 
destroyed. It must be carefully nurtured 
if it is to bloom. 
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The lower jaws have projections which 
help push the food into the mouth. These 
are called palps. 

The fore wings of a grasshopper are 
used for protection and the back wings 
for flight. 

The front legs are used for climbing. 

Hooks on the grasshopper’s feet help 
him in climbing. Spines on his legs pre- 
vent him from slipping when he jumps. 

The grasshopper is protected by: it’s 
coloring and markings, quickness in jump- 
ing, skin-like covering of its body, large 
pair of eyes, simple 


The Children’s Pleasure Chest 


The bird flew away gleefully. Since 
then we see a crippled bird in our bird- 
bath each day. We think it is the same 
bird.—Lawrence Vaughan (7 years old), 
Nebraska. 


To Surprise Father 
Wauat will Father say when he dis- 


covers you can bake a date pie? I am 
certain he will be surprised. And I Know 
he will like the dessert if he has a sweet 

tooth. It is so lus- 





ears on the side of 


the body. _ 


Ellen’s 
Things Won 


EARLY in_ the 
summer a Fair 
Book happened to 
fall into my hands. 
As I was casually 
glancing thru it I 
was attracted toa 
page devoted to 
antiques. Realiz- 
ing that we pos- 
sessed some of 
these old articles 
which I had for- 
merly considered 
junk, I scoured the 
house and finally 
decided on 14 
things to take to 
the county fair. 
These are a few of 
them: homespun 
coverlet made from 
wool off the backs 
of sheep that had 
grazed on the fields 
of Bennington 
(where the Battle 
of Bennington was 
fought), six old sil- 
ver spoons almost 
as thin as paper, 
some shawl pins 
pe large : gold 
eads, three 

brooches made of yh pail 

hair and onyx, an tio 
early copy of the 
noted poem “Para- 


It has another 


Two turtles, 
And a wog. 


The wog is 
Most a frog. 


Anda great 
Big tail. 








Song of a Two-Year-Old 


Our pool has a goldfish. 
oldfish. 
It has two—eight—nine goldfish, 


Tue turtles both are little. 
One fish is very little. 
But the woggie isn’t little. 


Tue fish all have no legs. 
The turtles each have four legs. 
But the woggie just two legs 


Some day I’m going tocatch him. 
I’m going to try to catch him. 
And maybe I can catch him 


—Lucy K. Milburn 


cious. The crust is 
made of toasted 
bread crumbs. This 
means it is easily 
digested. And the 
filling contains 
dates, a wholesome 
fruit everyone en- 
joys. To make the 
healthful and de- 
licious crust you 
will need: 
1 cupful of bread 
14 cupful of 

cupful of sugar 
4 eblepecntols of 

melted butter 
1 teaspoonful of cin- 

namon 

Dry the stale 
bread in the oven 
until a golden 
brown. Then put 
it thru the food 
chopper. Mix the 
crumbs, sugar, 
butter, and cinna- 
mon thoroly and 
use this mixture to 
line a large pie 
pan, pressing it 
firmly against the 
bottom and sides 
of the pan. Bake 
in a slow oven (275 
degrees) for 20 
minutes. 


Date FILiinc 
1 package of dates 
1 cupful of cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls of 
orange juice 
After they have 
been stoned and 
put thru the food 
chopper, cook the 








dise Lost,” which 
was printed in 1791, a sampler cross- 
stitched in 1794. 

The money I received in premiums 
seemed a small fortune to me.— Ellen 
Joslyn Sweet (13 years old), Wisconsin. 


He Rescued a Bird 


Durinc my vacation I saved the life 
of a bird. At noon when my father went 
out-of-doors he saw a bird fluttering in 
the top of a very tall pine tree. I climbed 
up to the bird and found it was hanging 
by one leg; a string was wound many 
times around the branch. I could not 
break the string. Father tied the scissors 
to my lasso and threw the end up to me so 
I could use the scissors to cut the string. 


dates with the cold 
water until a thick paste is made. Re- 
move from the stove, cool, and add 
the orange juice. Pour into the baked 
crumb shell and top with sweetened whip- 
ped cream.—Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 


Snip! Snip! 


Saip the little yellow bowl, 
“There are roses in the garden; 
Red roses—white roses 

Lovely as can be. 


“T am very fond of posies, 
And especially of roses; 
Won’t someone cut the pretty things 
And bring them in to me?” 
—Ann Penway. 











KEEP AOSES 
BLOOMING 


in your 


childrens 
cheeks 


5 
AKED-DRY, stagnant air 
wilts flowers—makes chil- 

dren wan and pale. . . Banish 
dry air. Live in an atmosphere 
.. that makes plants grow and keeps 
roses in your children’s cheeks 
the year ’round. Install the 
electrically controlled Holland 
Vaporaire heating, cooling and 
air-conditioning system. Holland 
is the modern engineering answer 
to the heating comfort problem— 
a revolutionary plant the years 
can’t obsolete .. . Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Get the facts. . . 
Vaporaire Division, Holland 
Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 
General Eastern Offices, Chrysler 
Blidg., New York City. Western 
Offices, Straus Bldg., Chicago. 


Enjoy new eye from your present 
beating plant through Holland's 
Cleaner, Repair and Re-set Service. 
Telephone the Holland Branch in your 
community today or use the coupon. 


HOLLAND 
Caporatre 


HEATING 


USE THIS COUPON! 


Holland Furnace Co., Holland, Mich. 

Without obligation, please give 
me full information about—[] Clean- 
ing and Repair Service. [(] Cost of 
Holland Vaporaire System for my 
home. [J] Send me booklet ‘“The Air 
We Live In.”* 


eo ELE 0 IE 
Address 
Cn eeate. 











See Advertising Index, page 75 





YOU’RE NOTA 


DRUDGE! 


Why should you perform the most un- 
pleasant of all household tasks — scrub- 
bing a toilet bowl — when there’s a 
quicker, easier, safer way? 

Let Sani-Flush, an antiseptic, cleans- 
ing powder, do the work for you. Just 
sprinkle a little into the toilet bowl, 
follow the directions on the can, flush, 
and perfect cleanliness takes the place 
of dangerous unsanitation. All germs 
are killed, all odors eliminated. Even the 
hidden trap, which no brush can reach, 
is purified. And Sani-Flush cannot injure 
plumbing. 

Sold by grocery, drug and hardware 
stores, 25c; in Canada, 35c. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. (Another 
use for Sani-Flush — cleaning automo- 
bile radiators. See directions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
WITHOUT SCOURING 








BK oer 


' More Space — Neater Closets! 


Hood Extension Garment Hangers 


do away with unsightly nails, hooks 
and rods—give you twice as much 
closet space, keep clothing neater, 
make your closet light, airy, easier 
to keep clean. ern homes 
wall or door €verywhere use them. Write for 
of closet. free literature and price list. 


EXTENSION GARMENT HANGER CO.., Inc. 
Box B. H. G. , Texas 


Opens to 36” 
Hoids 32 
arments 


Fastens on 














DAYTON 


3-WAY @ 


connection 
tings sad No other Sprinkler ier like 
it! en for Two Years. 
itd can’t supply you, Day- 
ton ower SY ott a \eenen upon 
receipt 


The seme senile Co. 
262 High St. Dayton, Ohio 











How You Can Have 
a Home Photo-Diary 
[ Continued from page 29] 


range of subjects indeed, with pictures 
closely approximating the quality of the 
professional cameraman’s. 

To be entirely successful with home- 
and-garden photographs you should be 
familiar with three cardinal factors upon 
which all good photography depends. 
These are: (1) effective composition, (2) 
proper lighting, and (3) correct exposure. 


Goop composition means well-studied 
arrangement of the elements which com- 
prise your picture, the selection of an 
effective central point of interest, the 
absence of inconsequential items which 
tend to distract the eye from things which 
you desire to be compelling. It begins with 
a clear idea of the impression the picture 
is to create, the story it is to tell, x par- 
ticular bit of information it is to convey. 

With this in mind you should select 
your viewpoint carefully, making re- 
peated surveys from varying positions 
and distances until an entirely satisfying 
“set up” is established within the ground 
glass or finder. If you are in the garden do 
not attempt to “crowd” too much into a 
single negative. Try, instead, for arrange- 
ment that is definite and direct in pur- 
pose, unusual and distinctive, with some 
major feature sounding the keynote of the 
visual appeal. 

So far as possible, balance the lines 
and masses of foreground, middle dis- 
tance, and background in a manner that 
leads the eye from one to another in the 
order of their importance, with avoidance 
of blurred, confusing, or distorted non- 
essential details, such as head-on views of 
garden paths, or the partial trunks of 
trees, or other over-obtrusive objects. 

As to lighting, beware of excessive 
contrasts of sun and shadow. A certain 
amount of shadow is necessary to give 
your photograph snap and brilliancy, but 
too much will result in an over-contrasty 
print which will be far from pleasing. 
This is especially true where large flat 
shadows cover a considerable portion of 
white wall areas that are partially flooded 
by glaring sun. 

If foliage is much in evidence you will 
find it best to wait until it is broadly 
lighted, with the sun behind you or prefer- 
ably well to one side and falling at a 
rather sharp angle. 


4 HEN close-ups are to be made of indi- 
vidual flower groupings, segregate the ele- 
ments desired from immediate surround- 
ings which may compete for visual atten- 
tion by using a temporary background of 
neutral tone: A gray bed blanket will 
serve perfectly held well behind the sub- 
ject while the picture is being taken. For 
these and other garden studies in which 
variegated coloring is involved you will 
naturally want as faithful an interpreta- 
tion as possible of the original values. 
Great strides have recently been made in 
the manufacture of films which combine 
speed with extreme sensitiveness to color 
impressions. But even so, you will find it 
advisable to employ the filter mentioned 
in the equipment list. This is a disk .of 
yellowed glass which slips over the lens, 
and while it lengths the time required for 
exposure, it increases the ability of the 
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“The Red Ring with the WHITE LIP” 


. Y 


‘Pre sto 


-and its safe / 


|S sarki el Ring 

that insures pro- 

tection! Live and strong. Made of high- 
grade rubber stock to resist ageing and 
withstand steam and boiling. 

The Presto Jar Ring fully meets the 
requirements of the U. S. rtment 
of Agriculture. Approved by Good 
Housekeeping, Delineator Institute and 
the Household Searchlight. 


For safety in canning, ask your dealer 
for wane fer Rings—“‘the Red Ring 
with the White Lip.” 


CUPPLES CO., MFRS., ST. LOUIS 








ed 
AL OFFER, Eas 
and full details on the 

SHAW Power Lawn Mower 
‘or nen, parks, golf links, cubertee homes, ete. 

n. Dependable engine. cost 
Write fe fr .10-DAY TRIAL OFFE 

ms, full information an 
TWO 1 FREE BOOKS 
“Truck ena Manual’ and G 


aluable facts, interesting photos. Write today! 
Bpecity which machine you are _—— in. 


SHAW MFG. Co., 1607 Front St., Galesburg, Kans. 





Ye arntobea _ 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
At home, by mail. Big fees, 
Pleasant healthful work. Ex- 
perts earn $50 to $200 a week. 
You can earn while learning. 
Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
17-A Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 





Also sizes ‘for Callouses, Bunions 


Dr Scholl: is 








New varieties, hest » 
Sees dg ze, prices. fe 


value $5.10, sent prepaid for $250. 
a Sg | 


other money 
saving list. Deliveries in July, 
August, September, October 
THOLE’S GARDENS, 2754-45th Ave. Southwest, SEATTLE, WASH: 
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film or plate to translate difficult color 
gradations of reds and yellows into corre- 
sponding values in the monochrome print. 
A filter has a further advantage in making 
it possible to secure whatever cloud 


effects are present. The additional expo- |. 


sure time demanded by the particular 
type of filter you purchase will be stated 
in the directions which accompany it. 

The proper exposure for exterior views 
varies with the strength and quality of 
the light as well as the type of subject; it 
also depends on whether the camera is 
held in the hands or is steadied more 
firmly by a rest or tripod. You will find 
the lens of your camera equipped with a 
diaphragm or other device which permits 
regulation of the opening thru which light 
passes to the film when the shutter is re- 
leased. The smaller this opening, or stop, 
as it is called, the sharper will be the de- 
tails in the-picture. If a photograph is 
made at a distance which calls for use of 
the distance scale, which is always placed 
on cameras requiring bellows manipula- 
tion for close-ups, the use of a small stop 
will materially increase the distance be- 
fore and behind the object in which details 
are sharply defined. This rule, however, 
does not apply to cameras of fixed - focus 
type, which are automatically set for near 
and far away objects. 


Wirn your shutter set for a snapshot, 
or at 1-25th second, you will be quite safe 
in holding the camera in your hands while 
the exposure is being made. But if a slower 
speed is necessary a tripod or rest of 
equivalent steadiness must be used. One- 
twenty-fifth second will record slow- 
moving objects, if not too close—a pedes- 
trian at normal gait, or the home gar- 
dener leisurely going about his work. And 
such shutter speed is always advisable, as 
a precaution against blurs, when flowers 
or leaves are being stirred by wind. All 
things being equal, if you wish to be as- 
sured of maximum sharpness of details 
and depth of focus, it is best to support 
the camera firmly, using a level to see 
that it is plumbed, reduce the lens to a 
small aperture, and make whatever time 
exposure may be indicated. 

Interiors need be no more difficult to 
handle than are your garden views. The 
same rule governing composition should 
be followed, but avoid, however, a posi- 
tion which requires the camera’s being 
pointed directly at windows transmitting 
strong outside light, or where patches of 
sunlight fall on floor or walls within the 
angle of view. If parts of the interior are 
in heavy shadow, these may be effectively 
brightened by using a sheet as a reflector, 
or, better still, by several 100-watt light 
bulbs with white cardboard placed behind 
them to concentrate the light. The new 
electric-flash bulbs, which may be pur- 
chased almost anywhere, will also be 
found most helpful. They are entirely 
safe, soundless, and smokeless and can be 
screwed into the ordinary light socket. 

With interiors, rely implicitly upon the 
readings given by your exposure meter, 
and base its calculations upon the darkest 
portions of the composition that are de- 
sired in detail, in accordance with the 
professional’s maxim: “Expose for the 
shadows and let the highlights take care 
of themselves.” 


Ir DOESN’T seem a bit complicated, 
does it, this making of a home-and-garden 
photo-diary? It isn’t—and once you have 
gun it, I’ll wager you’ll keep on. 





“FOR years | was fooled. Thought I 
had to pay a high-falutin’ price for a 
real insect-killer. 

“But I’m not os my mon 
away now. I use Black Flag Liquid. 
I pay less for it—yet it rids my home 
of pesky flies and mosquitoes 
quicker than anything I ever used 
before.” 

Get Black Flag Liquid! Close win- 
dows—spray it into the air. Fill the 





©1931, 8... co. 


room with this pure, stainless, pleas- 
ant-smelling mist—and the flies drop 
likerain. Drop quicker, too— because 
Black Flag Liquid has more power- 
ful killing ingredients. Deadly to 
moths, roaches, ants and bedbugs, 
too. Yet, harmless to humans and 

ts. Money-back guarantee. Get 

lack Flag Liquid to-day—discover 
the quickest, surest insect-killer— 
and save! save! save! 








i Black Flag comes in Powder form, too. Just as deadly. Kills all insect 
s s pests. Many people prefer Black Flag Powder for crawling pests. It 
stays where you put it—kills pests when they crawl through it. 
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KILLS FLIES AND MOSQUITOES ~ DEAD! 


See Advertising Index, page 75 











KILL 
ANT | 
COLONIES 


—at their source! 
(Note Coupon Below) 


HESE unsanitary and destructive 
pests are now quickly destroyed at 
their source . . . in the nest. 





The Antrol System consists of small 
glass containers, filled with special Ant- 
rol Syrup, and placed around your house 
or garden according tosimple directions. 
Ants carry the syrup to their nests for 
food . . . the entire colony is soon ex- 
terminated . . . surely .. . permanently 
. and at little cost. Antrol is safe 
to use around children or pets. 
Get the Antrol System from your lead- 
ing seed, hardware, or drug dealer today. 
If he does not have it, mail the coupon 
below giving dealer’s name. We will 
send you free, instructive booklet on 
pest control, and refer you to nearest 
Antrol dealer. 
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Danrrot LABORATORIES, Inc. is 


Kills Ants in their Nest 


| 651 Imperial St., Los Angeles Dept. 3-C 


Please send me without cost or obligation 
| instructive booklet on pest control. 


| Non 
| 44 
| Dealer’s Name. 

















Send Old Materials for 
7“ RUGS 
Qlsot ia 


Lowest Prices We 
in Years 









Write for Catalog in 
Colors (33 Model Rooms) FR E 


Here’s the sensational new-type Olson Rug— 

luxurious, rich-textured, rm. Woven me 

seamless, reversible for double wear. hg 
inl 


Send woolen materials, py ~y o 
any color. Lowest v5 
We Pay Freight, | Express. Pd er 
Our Patented ,.. 

not be copied. Choiceot 45 .° e 

rich designs and coloss: ” &. 
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Some Things to Make on Lazy July Afternoons 


[| Continued from page 37 | 


one handle forced in each end of the ear 
over the cob it can be held by the handles 
and turned at will. It is impossible to say 
too much in praise of these handles. They 
are simply indispensable during the season 
of milky roasting ears. 


Users for the bonfire fork are so evident 
that they need not even be suggested. 
The material needed for this picnic and 
camp help is a piece of 34- or 44-inch pipe 
or tubing and a discarded silver ick. 
Flatten the pipe by hammering, holding 


} one end on the anvil or bar of iron. Just 


flatten the end back far enough to receive 
the handle of the fork. Set the fork in 
place and hammer it until it is tightly 
lodged in the end of the pipe. 


Many requests have come to this de- 
partment for a simple lawn or porch 
table, one that is easy and inexpensive 
to build and not so heavy that it cannot 
be moved by one person. The drawing on 
this page illustrates a table that fits all 
these specifications and is convenient to 
use with folding lawn and porch seats or 
chairs. If a rustic table is desired use 
small trees for the legs and spreaders 
instead of strips of lumber as shown. 

The table consists of two frames, Part 1 
and Part 2, with the spreaders fastened 
together at the center with stove bolts 
as shown. 

Because this table is to be used out-of- 
doors, assemble the parts with screws or 
finishing nails and dry casein waterproof 
glue that can be purchased in a small 
package for 10 cents. By mixing just 
what you require with water a good glue 
joint can be made to withstand the ele- 
ments. 

The top may be a cane sandwich tray, 
a large tin or other metal tray, or just 
several boards glued to make the required 
width. It may be round, square, or oc- 
tagonal, as desired. 

The dimensions given on the drawing 
need not be followed if a larger table is 
required. Should a 30- or 36-inch top be 
desired, just increase the length of the 
spreaders accordingly. 

For finishing use gaudy orange and 
black or Chinese red. This table will be 
found most convenient for general use 
about the home. It is especially con- 
venient in that the legs may be folded 
up, requiring only a small space for storage 
during the winter. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


W HEN working about the home work- 
shop hydrochloric or nitric acid is often 
upset on the hands or clothing. Wash the 
parts affected with water, then wash 
again and rinse with a strong solution of 
ammonia. Sulphuric acid should first be 
wiped off, then wash parts with a solution 
of ammonia or baking soda and water. 


An old silver fork which has had the 
two outside tines removed with the hack 
saw or by grinding makes an excellent 
tool for removing olives or pickles from 
bottles with small necks. 


A small gouging or veining tool is often 
desired for some odd piece of work. An 
umbrella -rib properly sharpened will 
serve in an emergency. 


Wheels for toys can be cut from a dried 
tree branch of the diameter desired. The 
center, or heart, of the branch is usually 
soft and can be pushed out to make a hole 
for bradding to the toy. 


Old hack-saw blades properly sharp- 
ened and handled make good paring 
knives. The handles may be wood, elec- 
tricians’ tape, or cloth, bound and glued 
to the saw blade with waterproof glue. 


In an emergency a 4-inch No. 20 ma- 
chine screw may be wind to take the place 
of a screw lost from the camera tripod. 


Fine victrola needles make excellent 
fastenings for tacking the picture and 
g.ass in the picture frame. 


When the screen door is slammed the 
hook often jumps up in the screw eye, 
locking the door and making it difficult to 
re-enter the house without cutting the 
screen. To prevent this action fasten an- 
other screw eye so located on the door 
that when the hook is unhooked from the 
eye on the doorframe it can be hooked 
into this screw eye. 


The covering of a steam furnace will be 
found easier to keep clean if it is painted 
with an oil paint instead of a water paint. 
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This simply designed and inexpensive to build table is con- 
venient to use with folding lawn and porch seats or chairs 
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Let’s Grow Flowers 
That Add to Bouquets 


[| Continued from page 13 | 


possibilities in decorative work. The blos- 
soms resemble those of the Japanese 
Clematis (Clematis paniculata), which 
blooms in September. The Shrubby Cle- 
matis is an early-flowering species and is 
at its best in June, when it is most wel- 
come for home-wedding decorations. It 
may be used alone or as a fitting com- 
panion to roses and other June flowers. 
Another mistlike filler flower is the per- 


ennial sea-lavender (Limoniumlatifolium). 


It is not as well known as the popular 
babysbreath, but the delicate lavender 
sprays have fully as much merit as the 
white blooms of its popular rival. 


MENTION of filler material naturally 
brings up the question of suitable foliage 
or greenery for bouquets. I have always 
contended that flower arrangementsshould 
be simplicity itself. Copying Nature is the 
safest policy, and in carrying out this plan 
I use the flower’s own foliage as much as 
possible. There are situations, of course, 
where additional foliage can be used to 
secure charming effects in mixed bou- 
quets, or with flowers that do not possess 
attractive leaves. I have long tired of 
asparagus as a filler and as a substitute 
use the delicate foliage of meadowrue 
(Thalictrum adiantifolium) or Fringed 
Bleedingheart (Dicentra eximia). In grow- 
ing these valuable hardy perennials, give 
them the protection of partial shade for 
best results. Tamarix is a shrub with fine, 
feathery foliage superior to asparagus. 
When planning our garden for color 
effects we find that gray foliage plants, as 
the various dusty-millers, are lovely when 
grouped with brilliant red or orange flower 
masses. This same neutralizing effect can 
be secured with red or orange cutflowers 
when combined with suitable gray foliage. 
I can suggest nothing better than the 
hardy Artemisia, known as Silver King. 
It is not only available all summer for 
fresh bouquets but may easily be dried 
for later use in strawflower arrangements. 


ONE of the most interesting hardy cut- 
flowers is globethistle (Echinops ritro). 
The large, steel-blue globular heads are 
decidedly unique and add a certain touch 
that nothing else can give. I can say the 
same for the various species of gayfeather 
(Liatris) and speedwell (Veronica). These 
spikelike flowers combine beautifully with 
the Shasta Daisy, coreopsis, Rudbeckia, 
or any bloom that is round and flat. You 
will also like the striking color contrasts. 
Strange as it may seem, the English gar- 
den-lovers appear to appreciate our native 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, more than 
we do. Isn’t it time that we follow their 
lead and make more use of these beautiful 
late summer and autumn perennials? 
Many of them have cutflower possibilities. 

One always regrets the close of the 
hardy garden cutflower season, but late 
autumn brings us such wonderful mate- 
rial for bouquet work that part of the sad- 
ness is forgotten. I am thinking of course 
of the hardy chrysanthemums and their 
late companions false-dragonhead var. 
Vivid (Physostegia virginica), Japanese 
Anemone (Anemone japonica and hupe- 
hensis), and the mistflower (Eupatorium 
coelestinum). 
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everyone can have an 
OUTDOOR LIVING 
ROOM :: 


o longer need you deny yourself the joys 
N of an OuTDOOR LIVING Room ... that 
colorful beauty spot which distinguishes the 
modern home. 

For today, everything necessary to create an 
OuTpDoor LivinG Room is available under 
more favorable conditions than for years past. 

Trees, shrubs and flowers, of the most 
desirable varieties, can be secured in good 
sizes, at decidedly moderate cost. Skilled 
workmen are plentiful, and at fair wages. 

A booklet, “How To Make An Outdoor 
Living Room” has been prepared to help you 

lan and plant. Send for your copy today. 
Fudy it. Then write or consult a nurseryman 
or his representative. He will help you achieve 
a beautiful, modern OUTDOOR LIVING Roo. 


Plan now to Plant/ 


NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
Sponsored by the American Association of Nurserymen 


This Book Tells How 


Send 10c for a copy of “How To 
Make An Outdoor Living Room.” 
Also available, a booklet, ““How To 
Plant The Home Grounds.” FREE. 





NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU 
800 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Ia. ®- 95° 
Gentlemen: Please send booklets checked below. 


Send 10c 0) “How To Make An Outdoor Living 
Room.” 


FREE 0 “How To Plant The Home Grounds.” 
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Now you can rid your lawn of weeds the new, modern, 

easy way. Just spray them away with WeenOuT WEES Ou I ee) . 

No longer is it necessary to dig weeds out by hand, a 4 = y 

soopuedan, the segs of bus waeeh at ents deen aon i sane , 

the job easier, quicker and better from every standpoint. ea. 

WEEDOUT chemically destroys Buckhorn, Plantain, Dandelion, 

Goamn, Dock, Chideued. Caneel for. Versna, tonal, Scena ieee 

wort, and other weeds common to lawns, without destroying the grass. 
Write today for descriptive literature and prices. 


McCLAIN BROTHERS COMPANY 
71-B. CANTON, 


\ 
a+ 











New ia 
PEONY- IRIS | 
BOOK FREE, 


NEW kindof “‘flower book” isnow 
offered by one of Amerien’p fore- 


ete. how 












See Advertising Index, page 75 

















Yew can rid your do «Saul fleas completely 


by the use of either Sergeant’s Skip-Flea 
Soap or Sergeant’s Skip-Flea Powder. They 
also kill lice and ticks. Sergeant’s Skip-Flea 
Soap is an excellent bath soap for your dog. 
After he is dry, dust his coat with Sergeant’s 
Skip-Flea Powder. Fleas will stay away. 


You can improve your dog’s health wonder- 
fully by proper feeding. Give him Sergeant’s 
Dog Food. This complete ration contains 
strength-building beef. Your dog will like it. 


A Famous Dog Book Free . . . 


For complete information on how to care for 
your dog, diagnose and treat his ailments, 
feed aan rear him properly . . . write for 
your free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book. 48 
pages of information that every dog owner 


needs. Contains “Symptom Chart” and 
many pictures. Get your copy. It may save 
your dog’s life. It’s free. 


Our veterinarian will give you free advice 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


POLK MmAee. PRODUCTS CORP. 
. Broad St. 
Richenoed: Va. 


Sergeants 
DOG a 


"A MEDICINE FOR EVERY DOG AILMENT’ 


Sole Canadian Agenis: Fred J. Whitlow & Co., Toronto 


NOW 3922 


HOLYOKE-:. HEATER 
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And at this extremely low 
— this new Holyoke Heater 
one of the greatest Hot Water Heater values obtainable. 
This compan: % + for ‘ as makers of re 
heaters, now offers this rev utionary low-priced model, 
making it ble for everyone to own a 


“Holyoke” 
Heater. Gives 20 gallons hot water for 3 cents. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 


92 Sargeant St. Holyoke, Mass. 
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Let’s Grow Flowers 
That Add to Bouquets 


Have you ever tried the Browallia 
elata? The tiny flowers of periwinkle blue 
add much to any arrangement. Other fine 
novelties with blue blossoms are Cape 
Bugloss (Anchusa capensis), Mealycup 
Sage (Salvia farinacea), and Globe Gilia 
(Gilia capitata). The Gilia is a small, blue, 
tufted flower that adds a dainty touch 
and relieves the heavy effect in small vase 
or basket arrangements. The tasselflower 
(Emilia flammea) serves much the same 
purpose, but its colors are orange or red. 
For pure yellow, one has a choice of the 
Sea Coreopsis (Leptosyne maritima) or the 
Mexican Zinnia (Zinnia haageana). There 
are also many splendid pink novelties. 
The best ones are ae 5 heaven (Lych- 
nis coeli-rosa) and the common catchfly 
(Silene armeria). Consider also the possi- 
bilities for unusual material in the ever- 
lasting, or strawflower, group of annuals. 
They should be used as freshly cut flow- 
ers, of course. Some good ones are Acro- 
clintum, Ammobium, Helichrysum, He- 
lipterum, globe-amaranth, and various 
species of Limonium or Statice. 

Flowers will last longer if cut early in 
the morning or in the evening. I find that 
picking flowers by breaking the stem is a 
dangerous practice. Garden scissors may 
be interesting garden gadgets, but a sharp 
knife is far better for cutting flower stems. 
The sooner the stems and foliage are 
placed in cool water after cutting the 
better. The cut ends should never become 
dry. The florists’ method of “hardening” 
cutflowers by placing them in deep vessels 
of water for several hours is highly com- 
mendable. During this preparatory treat- 
ment keep them as cool as possible and 
away from direct sunlight or drafts. Flow- 
ers treated in this fashion will have plenty 
of vitality to weather the storms and 
vicissitudes of high temperature, dry air, 
shallow containers, and cramped quar- 
ters. I have tried various chemicals and 
complicated treatments but find that 
these so-called preservatives have little, 
if any, merit. A daily change of water and 
re-cutting the stem will usually carry any 
flower thru its normal blooming period. 





I Find Many Uses 
for My Wheel Hoe 


| Continued from page 36 | 


hoe down the line, seeding as you go. For 
plants like cabbages, peppers, tomatoes, 
and eggplants that require weeding in the 
rows, the set-out in the rows should be of 
the same spacing as the distance between 
the rows, so you can shove the wheel hoe 
across the bed when the time for weeding 
comes. 

So far, so good. Presently, in a week or 
so, the garden takes on a greenish tinge, 
in addition to the regular lines of seed- 
lings. This tinge is your first crop of 
weeds, tiny little fellows whose number is 
myriad, and they will give quantities of 
trouble if not taken in hand at once. Put 
on the wheel-hoe rakes. There are two of 
them, reaching together across the tool, 
nearly as wide as the distance between 
the elbows of the hoes. Run the rake 
down the rows between the vegetables 








An el Testimonial 


Gentlemen: 

I want to tell you 
how pleased I am with 
Burnett’s Unexcelled 
Bird Food. Since my 
mistress started to 
feed me your bird 
food, my appetite is 
better; my blood is in 
good condition; I feel 
much stronger—and 
my voice is ever so 
much richer now. I 
can’t recommend 
Burnett’s too highly. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN (“OPERA”) CANARY 





HOUSANDS of canaries have felt 

this way about Burnett’s Unexcelled 
Bird Food. John Canary’s ancestors 
have been using it for 40 years. For sale 
at pet shops, department stores, florists, 
hardware and drug stores. Write for 
free sample and booklet on “Care and 
Feeding of Birds and Fish.” Please 
enclose a 2c stamp for postage. 


Burnett: 


217 Plane St., Dept. 7-B., Newark, N. J. 




















Lasy Chew Live A, 


PETER TODD, TRY: 


TRIM YOUR HEDGE 3 TIMES FASTER 


all the wort. Cuts the toughest 
With Electrimmer, gigcteietty ¢oce 4 oachoet 


ly and 
ci fwat borders, ete. } one 6 Ibs. nie from any light 
socket with one hand. A boon to every home owner and gardener. 
Bold on a moneyback guarantee. Write for details. 


SKILSAW INC., 3315 Elston Ave., Chicago 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
ae ae Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Nurserymen, Suburbanites, 

Country Estates and Poultry men. 


























A WONDERFUL IRIS OFFER PREPAID! 


21 varieties jabeled. $1, inclu Ambassadeur 
Beatrice and D 4 Sass ii 


ngs 
Cran, $i. Other collections listed in catalog. Sent free. 
Peony list with Tree peonies issued soon. 


The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kansas 


SHARPEN YOUR LAWN MOWER 


Do it yourself with a Ragin Lawn Mower Sharp- 





7a\ BERGHMAN CO., 4815 Diversey Ave., Chicage, Iilinels 








BIRD HAVEN, R.F.D.407, RESEDA, CALIF. 


IRIS 2c EACH {37 


lists over 200 varieties of Iris and 100 Peonies. Color 
descriptions and Society ratings. Sent free. 


LeGRON FLORAL CO., 132 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 
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and crosswise between the rows in the 
case of spaced plants: Easy!—the rake 
goes as fast as you can push it, with no 
effort at all in the soft soil. And it turns 
over to the sun millions of seedling weeds, 
which wither and die as the day progress- 
es. You can clean a patch 20 x 35 feet with 
80 cabbages set out in it, in 10 minutes 
with this rake. I know, for I have timed 
myself at it. 

Repeating this function every week 
during the early season will keep down 
weeds to gratifying extent. Sturdy fellows 
there will be, Siedete—nieaitiars of the 
plantain and dock families—that will 
hang onto the soil with their roots and let 
the rake teeth pass around them. These 
in time become a menace, and so you put 
on the two hoes and do a cake-walk thru 
the garden, shearing them all off about 
half an inch below the surface of the soil. 
When they strike our friend Mr. Chick- 
weed, they simply cut his root nub in 


half. 


WHEN the beans and tomatoes need 
hilling, you get out the wheel hoe again 
and put on its plow. Walking down to the 
left of the row, you will throw a furrow 
against the bean stems to the right, and 
if not too vigorously done, none will be 
knocked down. Coming down along the 
other side in the opposite direction, the 
plow throws a second furrow against the 
same row—and that row is hilled! For 
tomatoes and cabbages, cross-furrowing, 
in addition, suffices to make a hill for each 
one, which will need but few strokes of the 
hand hoe to tidy up. 

Using the hoes, we have also found the 
implement quick and labor-saving in 
cleaning paths around the place. Weeds, 
varia the malignant chickweed, 
have a great way of starting off from the 
grass border of a driveway and obliterat- 
ing all sense of line and neatness from it. 
And, as they do this simultaneously over 
hundreds of feet of drive and path, the 
hand hoe has a mad scramble keeping up 
with them. However, a tour of the prem- 
ises once a week with the wheel hoe—suf- 
fices to rid the place of this annoyance. 

A final word on adjustments. It makes a 
vast difference whether or not the handles 
of the hoe fit your height. They ought to 
push easily, about breast high, when the 
tools are cutting right, and to bring this 
to fit your individual height, the wooden 
handle bars are slotted for the lower bolt, 
so that before tightening it you should 
fit and try until the handles come just high 
enough to make it easy shoving. Then, 
bolt home and go to it! The wheel hoe is 
a great work- and time-saver! 





Are your electric-light globes providing 
the best light? Old lamps are not as efh- 
cient as new ones, and they may now need 
to be exchanged. 


The garbage can, usually set on the 
ground, rusts quickly. Nail a piece of 
board to two strips of 2 x 4, making a stool 
on which to set the garbage can and thus 
prolong its life. 


The furnace should now be thoroly 
cleaned. Holes made in the covering may 
be repaired easily by filling them with 
shredded asbestos mixed with water. 
When the asbestos has dried cover the 
patch by pasting linen or cotton cloth 
over the cement with waterproof, dr 
casein glue mixed with water, or wit 
our and water paste. 
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THIS IS YOUR PROTECTION: If you purchase any article advertised in Better Homes and 
Gardens, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it is not as represented in the 
advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be returned if you mention Better Homes 
and Gardens when you purchase the article. We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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‘Eee orioles will be in 


part of the country just 


their glory in the northern 
about the time this issue 
reaches you. Ever since boyhood I have had the 
distinct impression that the orioles were singing 
most gorgeously when the time came to pick straw- 
berries. This month Madeleine Aaron, who has written 
several other interesting articles for us about birds, 
tells about this remarkable songster which weaves a 
hanging nest so skillfully, and I am sure her story will 
cause you to have more respect than ever for the birds. 


Anp, speaking of birds, did 


ACROSS THE EDITOR’S DESK 











titled “A Poem in Logs and Stone.” When you see 
such pictures you cannot wonder that mankind has 
always had a powerful sentimental feeling for the 
voiceless but eloquent objects of a friendly landscape. 


In THESE days, when motion pictures are playing 
such an important part in the formation of our ideas, 
you have doubtless become more and more impressed 
with the importance of photographs .in setting down a 
life’s history. This month we are presenting an article 

which gives a great deal of —, 





tical information on ~ eg Py 
ife. 





you read the news article not 
long ago about the robins that 
built a nest on a bridge in a golf 
course? A great newspaper de- 
voted three-quarters of a column 
to the story and gave it front-page 

position. A pair of robins built a 
nest on a foot-bridge of the Hill- 
crest Country Club, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and insisted upon rear- 
ing their family there. The mem- 
bers of the board of directors of 
the club were called together in 
special meeting and ordered that 
the bridge be closed and barricaded 
until the robins would have time to 
hatch their eggs and launch their 
youngsters upon their respective 





New Friends 


THERE'S an order blank 
in the front of this issue, and 
we will be grateful to you for 
new friends you help us to 
make for the magazine. If 
the order blank says “Time 
to Renew” or 
scription Has Expired,” be 
sure to include your own 
renewal so you won’t miss 
a single issue. 


protasrephic diary of home 
aturally you want the best pos- 
sible results, so that your children 
and children’ s children will have 
a most satisfactory record. This 
article tells you how to achieve 
such results. 


THE Fourth of July, with fire- 
crackers and grandiose oratory, 
used to be somewhat noisy. In 
recent years it has come to be a 
time for smaller group picnics and 
family holiday excursions. It has 
also become a time for thoughtful 
consideration of the deeper mean- 
ings of patriotism. Now, when the 


“Your Sub- 








careers. 





countryside is aflame with color 








Several morals might be drawn 
from the fact that hard-headed 
business men do such things. One of them is that the 
country as a whole is becoming more and more 
conscious of the great value of birds, from both a 
sentimental and a practical point of view. 


Dovust ess you have noticed references to “the 
gardened home” in Better Homes and Gardens for 
several years. This term was originated by Better 
Homes and Gardens in order to picture in a concise 
way the ideal home. And there is a lot of history and 
human nature in the background of the idea. Tree 
trunks furnished the first columns for home and civic 
architecture. In the course of time these were dupli- 
cated in stone, and we have the ancient Greek ." 
Egyptian architecture. The Temple of Karnak, 
Egypt, erected more than three thousand years Bey 
employs the lotus flower to decorate the tops of the 
columns. The Greeks used the acanthus in a similar 
manner. Some authorities believe that the pointed 
arch which distinguishes,Gothic architecture origi- 
nated in the meeting branches of an avenue of trees. 
At any rate, it is plain that architecture has a very 
close relationship to the forms of trees, flowers, leaves, 
and other growing things, and mankind has always 
brought their form and color into the scheme for 
decorating the home. Our readers believe that the 
home is not complete unless it is surrounded by, and 
closely identified with, flowers, trees, grass, shrubs, 
and other beautiful things of Nature which merge so 
delightfully into the beauty of the home itself. 


A GOOD illustration of the close relationship that 
exists between man and Nature is the picture we have 
reproduced this month on our frontispiece page, en- 


and Nature is at its best, what 
could be a finer time for thinking 
and planning for the More Beautiful America that 
will be ours if the present generation and coming 
generations do their duty by the landscape and the 
nation of which we are all proud? The Better Homes 
and Gardens More Beautiful America Contest has 
brought entries from everywhere in the United States, 
and results are already quite evident. 


Soon the warm sun will become almost too warm 
for comfort, you may think. Perhaps there will be a 
deficiency of rainfall here and there. Weeds will 
flourish, nevertheless. It is easy to be a spring gar- 
dener, but it is during the hot days of July and August 
that the test of a true gardener comes. I am sure you 
will like the article ““The Garden That Endures Thru 


the Summer” in this issue. 


Ir YOU have children in your home you have doubt- 
less noticed our recent announcement concerning the 
Junior Garden Club. It is possible for any boy or girl 
to become a member of The Junior Garden Clubs of 
America, even tho it may not be convenient to organ- 
ize a local group. This makes it easy for your boy or 
girl to join. 


Many of you will be going on vacations when you 
receive this issue. As you engage in your annual play- 
time, the good wishes of Better Homes and Gardens 
go with you, for we all know you will find many 
things to inspire you to renew 

your home-and-garden adventure 

with greater zest than ever when ‘ 

you return. 
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An enlarged reproduction 
of this photograph, suitable 
for framing, will be mailed 
upon request—Oakland 
Motor Car Co., Pontiac, 
Michigan 
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MAKING NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING THE OLD 











The farmer boy knows as he takes care of his 
pets that friendship is won by thoughtfulness 
—by the little extra things we do to make life 
pleasanter for others. 


We have reason to think that much of the 
friendliness of those who own and drive our 
cars is due to the many little ‘extras’ they 
hadn’t expected. 


For instance, it might not seem necessary to 
study out whether it’s easier to read white dial 
figures on a black background or black figures 
on white. But we got the facts and found there 
is a big difference—so you read your dial 
figures white on black. 


Another unexpected thing that has won 
approval is the three-spoke steering wheel 
which leaves you an unobstructed view of the 


OAKLAND 8&8 


Bodies by 










GOOD FRIENDS ARE THOUGHTFUL 


instrument panel. Then there is the close plac- 
ing of the choke and the throttle buttons so that 
you may operate both of them with one hand 
at the same time. At night, the slanting wind- 
shield and ‘smoked’ rear vision mirror protect 
your eyes from glare, and the toe-button switch 
enables you to deflect the beams of your head- 
lamps without taking either hand from the wheel. 


Since we’ve taken so much care to provide all 
these little touches, isn’t it reasonable to sup- 
pose that we’ve taken equal care with the 
major things, too? 


Won’t you drive these cars and find out how 
much they please you with their power and 
pick-up and stamina? You'll find in them 
ample evidence of friendly thoughtfulness for 
your pleasure and comfort. 


PONTIAC 6 


GENERAL MAoOoOgTtToeR S 
Fisher 
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